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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Although aware that in these days an apology is 
deemed either out of place, or insincere, yet, now 
that the untutored thoughts of some hours of idle- 
ness, lie before me in a printed form, I cannot allow 
them to pass from me to the public, without offering 
some excuse for the many errors which, on a carefnl 
perusal, I find I might, and ought, to have corrected. 
I fear that many things in my " Stella " may be 
considered too severe ; for much I now feel a womanly 
anxiety, lest I should be thought censorious. For 
I know how far easier it is for a person to com- 
ment on the faults of the world at large, than to 
correct their own. But had I thought, whilst 
writing the following pages, they would ever be 
given to the public, my poem might have been a 
different one, yet, as "what is writ, is writ," the 
only apology with which I shall trouble the reader, 
is one for the many inaccuracies in the corrections of 
the press, occasioned by their hasty revisal, during 
the excitement of mind attendant on the death of « 
dear ^end, and repeated absences from home. 

August, 1845. 
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TO MY PARENTS. 



As to its fount, the river owes 
The water bright, which onward flows ; 
The rosebud to its healthy stem. 
Each tint that may its leaves begem ; 
■The clouds at eve, their golden fringe. 
Unto the sun's bright, setting tinge ; 
The pearl 'neath ocean's billows hid. 
Its whiteness to the sheltering lid ; 
The lion's cub, its strength, and ire, 
Unto its forest dam and sire ; 
And perfumes rare, their sweetest zest, 
Unto the flowers from which they're press*d : 
So, so, my parents all in me. 
Except my faults, I owe to ye ! 
To ye, then, let me bring these lays— 
And should there ought be worthy praise, 
'Tis ye alone that praise must wear, 
For 'tis the fhiit of your own care. 
Whilst censure only can be cast 
On ground, where strange weeds sprang 

too fast. — 
Then take these wild, and wandering strains, 
And shield them, by your guardian names 
My parents dear ! — for all in me 
Except my faults, I owe to ye I 




PREFACE. 



In submitting to the public eye ** Stella " and the an- 
nexed Minor Poems, it is not at all the object or wish 
of their authoress to avert the shafts of criticism, 
by prefacing them with the simple fact, that much of 
the former, and the entire of the latter, with the 
exception of a few of the last of the Occasional Pieces, 
were productions from the pen of a girl before she 
had attained her eighteenth year. 

Six years have scarcely yet elapsed since then, 
during five of which the writer's time has been 
wholly occupied with the various cares which, gene- 
rally speaking, belong to a wife and a mother. Nor 
would the following pages have ever been published, 
had not the tequest of friends, during a few weeks 
of prescribed quiet, induced her to draw forth from 
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their hiding-place the scribblings of her child and 
girlhood. 

Struck by the fact of how little the self-denial of 
woman is known and appreciated, how much less it 
is inculcated, how false a view the world but too 
generally takes of the nature of her love ; but, more 
particularly, feeling upon how unreal and unnatural 
a basis the system of her education is, for the most 
part, carried on, the writer was tempted to continue 
her '' Stella ;" and in it, not under the character of 
an over-wrought heroine, but as a simple yet noble- 
minded girl, to draw a faithful picture of the trials, 
and struggles, which daily fall to the] lot of one or 
other of her sex, in what manner they are but too 
often met and felt, and the way alone in which they 
may be overcome ; without, to make use of an old 
saying, " the cure proving worse than the disease." 

For all her deficiencies in mental strength, acquired 
knowledge, and poetical fancy, and perchance too for 
unintentional plagiarism, it would be vain for the 
authoress to offer an apology ; but should ^' Stella " 
fall into the hands of any, who possessing true wis- 
dom, talent, and taste, have thereby a prescriptive 
right to point out the want of these gifts in others. 
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she assures sncb that she will most readily acknow- 
ledge her short-comings, and gladly learn from their 
superior judgment. 

In conclusion, she would merely add, if her work 
in anywise be the means of awakening in a mother's 
mind the solemn question, " whether or not it be for 
God, to fill the true station of a Christian and a 
woman, she is bringing up her daughters?" — if, 
farther, it cause a girl to start back ere yet she has 
allowed herself to be completely blindfolded by the 
tinsel glare of what the world denominates " a good 
match," and calmly to analyse a phrase in which 
whilst the wealth, and status, of the partner of that 
match is regarded in every possible light, the disposi- 
tion, and character, of the destined husband of her 
future years is almost invariably omitted — but, above 
all, if by this humble effort to set forth truth, (me 
formalist be aroused to the sense of his or her dan- 
ger in trusting to mere " lip service," and, flinging 
off the mask of hypocrisy, learn really what it is to 
delight in the law of God after the inner man," 
putting on the breastplate of faith and love, and 
for a helmet the hope of salvation " — oh ! most 
thankfully will the writer of this volume rejoice that 
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a few of her leisure hours have been devoted to the 
completion of " Stella," and earnestly does she pray 
that at least to some it may so be blessed. 



'^ GrO, little book, from this my solitude ! 
I cast thee on the waters !"* not that I think 
Because thou art mine, thy vene or ** vein Is good,'* 
Or from such cause thoult either swim or sink. 
Blame will not hurt me, and fh>m praise I shrink — 
For ah ! the juice from laurel leaf distilled, 
Soonest brings woman's sweet life to its brink : 
She wins a name, but has she thus fulfilled 
In woman's station the duties God has willed ? 

Still *^ go thy way " to vanity, nor dream 
Of Fame's bright wreath — ^thou dost not owe thy birth. 
Thy worthlessness is all my own, I ween. 
Whilst thy worth is, I know, not of this earth. 
Of beauty and fime scenes there may be dearth, 
And faults and failings in the poesy — 
No depth of sadness, and no height of mirth — 
Still on life's " waters go" and point some eye 
From off their fitful billows, unto God on high. 

• Southey. 
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•* Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go." 

Shakespekx. 
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STELLA. 



CANTO THE FIRST. 



I. 

Hail, pen and ink ! not from Apollo's lyre, 
Feign I to others, or myself, to steal 

A music-breathing, soul-inspiring wire, 
The wanderings of my fancy to reveal ; 

Nor that a spark of the celestial fire 

Prometheus stole, my verses may conceal : 

For if I bend, 'tis at a distant shrine. 

And 'neath night's veil, to the " immortal nine.'* 



II. 



A silver moonbeam may, indeed, display 

GUmpse of their beauty, but I could not dare 

Upon such slight acquaintance, beg my lay 
Might get of Hippocrene's waters share ; 

Being too humble or too proud to pray 

For boon I know the prayed to would not spare. 

So, hail, my pen and ink ! ye can't refuse 

To deck my thoughts in what dress they may choose . 
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III. 

Let poets (there M^few now) of the hour. 
Laugh me and my beginning all to scorn ; 

Clad in pure truth, I will not feel their power. 
But patient wait, as darkness doth for mom, 

Or bud for leaves which may have yet to flower ; 
Till taste, now fallen, rise in wrath to storm 

The throne on which usurpers false prevail, 

And hurl off Momus' crown : but to my tale. 

IV. 

They met in infancy — their fathers were 

Friends even from their earUest schoolboy days. 

Who wed both young, and then their mothers fair. 
In time together watched the dawning rays 

Of reason, intellect, and beauty rare ; 

Praising them to each other with such praise. 

As mothers spend upon an only son. 

Or on a daughter, when they have but one. 

V. 

It was a strange coincidence, they two 
As their sires also, were the children sole 

Their parents had, and nobly purely flew 
The blood thro' their young veins ; in them the whole 

Of two long lines were centered, which had few, 
Who even could far distantly enrol 

Their names with theirs ; or more important, trace 

A legal claim to money or to place. 
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VI. 

She, that fair girl, was of the two the most 
Indebted for blind fortune's golden gift, 

But then the stripling better could make boast 
Of higher ancestry ; and proudly Uft 

His head amongst the proudest, although lost 
Much of a goodly patrimony; swift 

Make nobles, young, and reckless, speed away 

Their father's acres, which, another day, 

VII. 

Another scion sighs for ; and alas ! 

Has he not cause ? the empty title is 
All that perhaps is left ; yet he must pass 

On through this world, so that it may not miss 
His rank's appendages ; and a hard task has 

He thus to play ; the will, but no power his. 
That " knowledge is," Bacon says well and true. 
But in those days at least, money is too. 

VIII. 

This was his father's case, the earldom came 
From an old uncle, who had had a taste 

As had the former earls, for all the fame, 
Riotous Uving, gambling, wilful waste 

Brings men, for future days to see their train 
Borne up by woeful want ; until at last. 

They fly their birth-place, or a stranger's calls. 

They force themselves to list to in their halls. 
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IX. 



The present earl, of studious turn from youth, 
And the small portion of a younger shoot ; 

Secluded spent his life — his taste in sooth 
Was quiet ; and his earthly joys had root 

In his wife, son, and friend, so when the truth 
Spread that the other heirs were gone ; acute 

Some hours the pain he felt, for well he knew, 

That with the title, came much trial too. 

X. 

Broad lands had passed away, the castle, old 
Some centuries ; retouched from time to time 

Then by that lord, now by this baron bold. 
Never allowed entirely to decline. 

Now too, had been by former earl sold : 
And he, the title's bearer of that line 

Felt that the coronet which bound his brow. 

Was to the world, and him, an empty show. 

XI. 

The mom that made it his, had been I said, 

One more of pain than pleasure — he had paced • 

More oft than wont his room, though for the dead 
He scarce could mourn, time having quite effaced 

Their memories ; long years away they'd stayed, 
Not wishing to behold a stranger placed 

Where their's so long had ruled : and, besides Rome, 

An Englishman finds cheaper far than home. 
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XII. 

But our hero's father never fearing, 

With castle, or coronet, he ever 
Would have to do ; having no endearing, 

Or other rememhrances whatever 
Of his ancestor's halls ; his heart steering, 

Had settled down with some not slight endeavour ; 
Near to the residence of his youth's friend, 
Hopingvn quietness his Ufe to spend. 

XIII 

Now when he chose that spot, it had been naught 
To him, that his forefather's fair demesne 

Lay near his peaceful home ; nor had he thought 
It any grief that from its windows plain, 

The castle which by strangers had been bought — 
Once the proud seat of his long line and name, 

Could be distinguished well : but on this morn 

The sight was to his eye as a quick thorn. 

XIV. 

He sate him by the open casement down, 
And looked upon the landscape, it was fair ; 

The lawn, the lake, the steep, with its bright crown, 
That fine old castle, met that castle's heir ; 

(He should have been so,) and it made him frown. 
It bore his title too, that of St. Clare ; 

And the sun shining, gilded every place. 

But that regretful bosom's little space. 
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XV. 

Hark ! what the sound that bursts upon his ear ? 

The castle bells ! — dreams he, or can it be. 
They ring in mockery of the new-made peer 

Whose halls are there bearing his name, whilst he 
Enters them as a visitor 7 — but hear ! 

How they ring on — and all so merrily ! 
Whence can the cause be 7 soon he'll know what joy 
Awakes their music : for here comes his boy.^ 

XVI. 

Isadore he was called ; a noble child 
Of promise was he then of six years old ; 

And to him clung a young thing fair, and wild. 
As antelope, pure, bright and shyly bold. 

Perhaps two summers younger, she he styled, 
E'en then, hia Stella. "Was his father told," 

They'd come to ask, *' that morning Castle Clare 

List to the bells, how pretty ! had an heir, 

XVII. 

Or heiress rather 7" And long had they sighed. 
The present owners, for such glad event : 

The earl threw on his boy a look of pride. 
Although a sigh he towards the castle sent 

Where lay the infant heiress ; and defied 
Her, to surpass him, over whom he bent: 

And mused upon the strangeness that St. Clare, 

At once to halls and title, changed its heir. 
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XVIII. 

He drew the children towards him, and away 
Passed from his thoughts all of their bitterness ; 

He felt how rich he was, knew how to pray. 

That God with his own wealth his son would bless; 

'Mid the boy's curls his fingers fondly play. 

And round his friend's one girl, with scarcely less 

Of love, his arm he winds ; and tells, smiling. 

Of wh^t has happened, and his new styling. 

XIX. 

That young boy glanced more proudly as his sire 
Spoke of his poverty ; champing the bit. 

Like a young horse — ^the rider doth desire 
To render to the bridle every whit 

Obedient ; a Uttle lord still higher 

Thrown back his head ; " Did she not think that it," 

He asked his playmate young, " would nice to be. 

Him in some future day an earl to see ?" 

XX. 

But now his quick glance too, hath fallen upon 
The ancient tune-wom pile that bore his name ; 

And into his young bosom there hath come, 

With that long gaze, feelings which did but gain 

More strength, and torture, as his years flew on ; 
For he was proud, and brooked but ill the stain 

This world casts on the poor ; and his heart sighed. 

To witness strangers in his halls of pride. 
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XXI. 

'Twere long to tell how that old castle proved 
Unto his side a thorn, so near it stood 

His boyhood's home, that wheresoever he moved — 
Still with its fair belongings many a rood 

Stretching afar — those envied yet beloved 
Walls met his eye, and linked with them there would 

Bright visions rise, of weU-won, weU-wom bays, 

Adorning them in his forefather's days. 

XXII. 

But pass we on — ^pardon this digression, 
" They met in infancy ;" their parents cared 

Little, to have here a large possession ; 

For they were Christians — ^and those two were reared 

All simply, nor were they taught repression 
Of natural feelings ; at the least she shared 

His education with him, until past. 

Her mother thought, child's boundary at last. 

XXIII. 

Then, as most girls are, she was taught to hide 
Whatever deepest in her heart did dwell ; 

That over woman's love, a woman's pride 
Should cast a covering to conceal it well : 

And all preference on her part to chide, 
'Tis deemed a shame for woman's breast to swell 

E'en for the most deserving, until he 

Whispers the magic word melodiously. 
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XXIV. 

And then, if he have rank — wealth is still more 
The scales heam he is judged bj, '^ a good match!" 

Why she must not refuse him ; o'er and o'er 
Parents and firiends assist him up to patch ; 

In silence she accepts him, nay no more ! 
'Twould be unmaidenly, for him to catch 

A tone of fondness, glance of free delight. 

And if such be, they're hidden far from sight. 

XXV. 

But they chance rarely ; the good match is clenched, 
She's bought, or sometimes sells, rank, wealth, and 
state, 

No matter by what thoughts her heart is wrenched ; 
She's flattered, feted, all congratulate, — 

Nor dream a moment, she by effort's quenched 
All her young hopes; which, ah ! perchance too late. 

To make her wish for death, may rise in force. 

Or that she were unwed, and this is worse. 

XXVI. 

A fine thing, persons deem, is woman's pride, 
Womanly feeling is a man's bye word. 

Such, I suppose, as Milton has described 

In Eve's first view of him, she knew her lord ; 

Tis pretty true, that cannot be denied. 

And with much gracefiilness the scene is stored. 

Still the old tale with which the world begun, 

That woman's heart must not, unwooed, be won. 
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XXVII. 

So Milton makes it out at least, and he 

Is in such matters, unto almost all 
A modem Lycurgus ; alas! for me, 

I never could wear easily the thrall 
Of man's opinions ; sent to Coventry 

Was I long since, for thinking it no fall. 
No sinking of the nicest woman's feelings. 
To spurn deceit, and scout all double dealings. 

XXYIII. 

The fact is this ; marCa heart cannot conceive 
What girl's love is — *mcA their education. 

Ah ! if they could, I verily believe 

No one could stand their self-estimation : 

'Tis all so pure, unselfish, and doth give 
Unto its object, such a aovl elation. 

That it is well, theirs, and this world's, forms chide it, 

'Twould set them mad with vanity — girls hide it. 

XXIX. 

But only upon their accounts, deem not 
The pure love of a pure heart, to be shame ; 

If worthy be the bearer, 'tis no blot 

For woman's breast to flutter at his name ; 

Homage more noble, brighter hath he got. 
Than this world e'er can give to him again : — 

Oh ! that deception's age were swallowed up. 

And truth of woman's love enrich the cup. 
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XXX. 

But to my tale — all quickly passed the days 
Of childhood, when wandering hand in hand, 

They turned from nature, on themselves to gaze — 
Her fairest works ! — their fayourite place to stand, 

A sUght rise on her father's lawn, when rays 
Of setting sun, did o'er the scene expand ; 

There lay in sheltered spot his father's home. 

And somewhat farther his forefather's dome. 

XXXI. 

They loved each other, and their sires were glad 
It was so, for e'en from the hour she came, 

A welcome stranger, her fond father had 

Secretly wished the way would be made plain. 

Thus to cement their firieudships ; was he mad 
To build a castle in the air so vain ? 

To fancy for a moment true love could 

Bun smooth ; or, even if it could, it would ? 

XXXII. 

And their sires both were Christians, though a broad 
Way that of speaking, now-a-days, when all 

Profess to be so, and at least to Grod, 

In form, bow down the knee, upon Him call, 

And every Sunday loud confess a load 
Of sins, which some hours after to appal, 

All power have lost if even whilst confessing, 

They'd felt their absence would indeed be blessing. 
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XXXIII. 

And is such Christianity ? Alas ! 

'Tis what is called so now — the counterfeit. 
Which for the pure gold doth with many pass ; 

And looks so fair, they deem it not a cheat. 
Or if they do prefer its gilded hrass. 

To truth's bare purity, till trials heat 
Melts off the semblance ; when on Jordan's shore 
Religious forms will not prove comfort's store. 

XXXIY. 

The dying man will neither seek, nor find, 

'' A glad assurance," that in infancy 
His brow was sprinkled ; and God-parents kind. 

For wealth or rank selected, promised he 
Would not unto the Gospel truths be blind ; 

Renouncing for him " this world's vanity," 
And " works of Satan," the while their heart's shelves. 
Perchance, were keeping those things for themselves. 

XXXY. 

To seem, not be, this is the present fashion; 

All men seem Christians, and all men seem rich ; 
The wealthy and the poor alike dash on. 

To judge by sight, you'd know not which was which . 
And all's well, till creditors calls clash on 

The spendthrift's ear, then by too wide a ditch 
To pass, he's stopped, and his course being run. 
Finds he must end, as he should have begun. 
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XXXVI. 

E'en with the former^ as the latter they. 

Who seem but Christians, to the world uphold 

Profession clear and fair as God's child may. 
Or even chide his, as lukewarm and cold, 

And run with him life's race, till sorrow's day 
The hypocrite's poor clothing doth unfold. 

Showing the worthlessness of all such dress. 

As mere Up sendee, and self-righteousness. 

XXXYII. 

Oh ! what peace will the unsaved sinner find. 
Upon his death-bed, that for confirmation. 

In due time he his youthful head inclined ; 
And the next Sunday taken low his station 

Before the altar, to show forth he'd signed. 
By holy sacrament, the declaration. 

As his, which, for him, sponsors made before ; 

Whilst in his soul, he did not feel it more ? 

XXXVIII. 

What comfort brings it to that soul, that he 
Returned there monthly ? or perhaps he solely 

Partook of it on some festivity. 

Considered by the Church and world most holy ; 

Oh, church ! — oh, world ! how on God's sanctity. 
Is it ye have impregnated man's folly? 

But the time comes, we'll neither here, nor there. 

Save in the Spirit, worship anywhere. 
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XXXIX. 

'Twill not be then, as now ; nor mortals think 
Their formal offerings will be accepted. 

Whilst in God's presence, like Cain's fruits they stink ; 
If justice, bulls, and rams blood rejected, 

How think we the heart-seeing God will wink 
At heartless prayer ? — or ought by it effected. 

Will stand His test, or consciences that day. 

He doth to soul, ** prepare to meet me, " say ? 

XL. 

Yet, 'tis Jehovah's will, that man should seek, 
And inquire after Him, for we read how, 

Cornelius's good works did for him speak ; 
And how in prayer he was wont ofl to bow. 

Before the Lord : — but he was not so weak 
As to rest there, for when God did avow 

His heavenly will, he instantly obeyed, 

And he and his got that for which they prayed. 

XLI. 

Simple obedience to our Maker's word. 
Is what alike all want — Abana's stream 

Might flow more fair than Jordan's ; still the Lord 
Chose neither it nor Pharpar's, to make clean 

The leper Naaman, and not till he poured 
Abasement on his pride, so that between. 

It rushed no more, him and the given place. 

Did he find aught pollution to efface. 
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XLII. 

And, like that Syrian general, we still 
Cleave to our leprosy, in preference to 

Surrendering our own, to the Lord's will. 
And asking of Him what He'd have us do. 

Do ! — ^why nothing ! Ah ! His love doth not chill 
The soul with any penance to go through ; 

But such man's heart — the way is made so plain, 

He likes to make it difficult, and vain. 

XLIII. 

Vain, a good name and a good profession, 
If they exist but in the outward seeming ; 

Vain, folded hands, and eyeUds' depression, 
If faith be not in the soul's eye beaming ; 

Vain, Sunday holiness, and confession 
Of sins at church ; all, but the redeeming 

Blood of our Saviour, vain — and in it can 

Alone be washed away the sins of man. 

XLIV. 

These may bow down to saints, others may boast 
ReUgion purer — those in formal prayer 

May often bend, or teem, like Scotland's host. 
On Sunday twice to church, and then when there 

Seem very saints — but all alike are lost. 
Save they find refuge in a Saviour's care. 

And stript of self, and this world's forms vain strife. 

Believe on Him, and look to Him for Ufe. 

c 



V 
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XLV. 

But to return: — the sires of both were of 
This latter class, walked so consistently, 

Their children, or their servants, could not scoff. 
Or their profession's truth doubt distantly : — 

'T has struck my mind as strange, often enough. 
And that, too, more than ever, recently. 

How badly Christian's children, mostly seem, 

Grounded in truth, and brought up to have been. 

XLVI. 

Now, whence springs this ? Is it because at home, 
Their parents are not what they are elsewhere ? 

Of stranger's souls so careful, for their own 
Children's and household's they have little care I 

I know not whence ; but this, alas ! is known — 
Their off'spring's conduct ofl makes the world stare : 

Oh, surely, if they walked as they should do. 

They would not be cursed in and for them too, 

XLVII. 

As was poor Eli — for 'tis here below 
God punishes his own, and in what hath 

Proved them unworthy, He doth often show 
Justice, by letting it display his wrath. 

But to my tale, which slowly on doth go. 
So many things rise up in my pen's path, 

This much, my hero and my heroine's sires 

Walked so, they kindled no domestic fires. 
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XLVIII. 

His mother died when he was eight years old» 
And her's pined much for her accustomed firiend ; 

Indeed, she ne'er recovered, I am told. 

When death brought their long friendship to an end. 

However this may be, some ten years rolled 
Away below, before she went to spend 

With her eternity, and linked in one spirit, 

The joys of life immortal to inherit. 

XLIX. 

The time was come when the youth must depart, 
For so his father willed it ; he had seen 

But little of society, and apart 

From Stella, yet had he never been 

Cast much with other women, so his heart. 

Its strength, at least, had not been tried, I ween : 

His father did not doubt it, but he thought 

For all their sakes, he to see others ought. 

L. 

And he departed, not quite twenty-two — 
Stella, some summers younger ; she was then 

Such a bright creature, one would have thought few, 
If any, should look on her like again ; 

But, blinded by her beauty, all renew 

Allegiance to her, clasping close the chain 

That bound ?ier memory, when other fair upon 

The sight arose — she was a peerless one ! 
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Eyes are the soul's dictionary ! — her's was dark. 
And soft, and bright ; one moment it partook 

Her spirit's gentler feelings ; then a spark 
Of mental fire, would mingle in its look — 

Not the lack-lustre, changeless colour, mark ! 
Of general beauties* black — but one that took 

The gazer's homage, with or without his will. 

That charmed him, awed him, yet could charm him still. 

LII. 

And then her lip, which pouted half in play. 
But more than half in scorn, secure of power. 

As petted children are of their own way, 
Who weep a half, to smile for many an hour ; 

Yet every change in league with the bright ray 
Of her eye's glance, for whether sweet, or sour, 

Laugh'd she, or frown'd she, smil'd she, or did she sigh, 

Her lip gave no denial to her eye. 

LIII. 

Her snowy brow was calm, and purely fair. 
The heaven of her face, with its arched lines 

And shadowing curls of wavy raven hair. 
Which mocked control, as do luxuriant vines. 

And sported on a neck which to compare 
With sculptor's work, to it but fault assigns ; 

And cheek softly rounded, spiritually pale. 

Stealing a blush from joy's, a flush from sorrow's tale. 
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LIV. 

Then, that bright form, which, light as the gazelle's. 
Seemed scarce to touch the ground, yet wearing 

That dignified appearance which repels 
From coarser man a too familiar bearing ; 

That soul-encircling halo which compels 
E'en the most free to lay aside their daring ; 

And mingled beauty, mingled grace, combining. 

Mirrored in her pure mind, grew still more shining. 

LV. 

Such was my heroine ! — faintly may my pen 
Thus shadow forth the beauties of her form. 

But come I to that pure heart's depths, ah ! then 
Stop I full short ; description the most warm 

Would be but mockery of that girFs love, when 
Their parting woke to life its lasting storm : 

She loved as woman loves, but once^ enough — 

That haw to dream of telling pshaw! stuff! 

LVI. 

A woman's first love ! — did ever woman read 
A bard's description, and feel satisfied ? 

Describe a mother's anguish when, of need. 
Her first-bom dies ; tell of some balm applied 

To heal her wounded spirit ; or, indeed. 

Tell how a widow may have wept and sighed. 

Open to pity those — but ne'er doth eye 

A woman's first love when 'tis blighted, spy. 
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LVII. 

Or even when 'tis prosperous, we guess 

All in the dark as to its depth, breadth, height ; 

Nor know we ought of its forgivingness, 
Or the excuses which it fondly might 

Make for its idol : — a lion's gentleness 

Resembles most a woman's ! e'en when blight 

Hath marked her for its prej, still I have seen 

Her hand bless him who hath the blighter been. 

LVIII. 

That young pair parted then — it to him seemed 

A useless trial that it should be so ; 
To have judged externally, one would have deemed 

He felt by far the most, the deepest woe. 
For that she was his first love, too, he dreamed. 

But were she even so, do you not know 
Man's love is not like ours ? nine times from ten, 
Last love is worth more than the/r«^ from men ; 

LIX. 

They're creatures of the present. But, that eve 
They had to part, he seemed — felt too, I'm sure 

To suffer much, and manlike, did beheve. 
Because he showed it more, more did endure. 

Dreamt he felt tortures she could not conceive. 
And for his absence sooner would find a cure. 

Wandering alone 'mid every room and place 

His memory haunted, than he o'er the face 
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LX. 

Of other scenes, in foreign lands, would find : — 
Such feelings found their way unto his tongue — 

" Stella, my love, if could by you defined 

Be half the grief by which this heart is wrung. 

You would not be this hour so calmly kind, 
Or turn so coldly from the pure love sprung 

Up with my growth : I never knew a time 

Your young heart was not precious unto mine. 

LXI. 

" And why thus banished from you I know not — 
As if my love could change ; sooner far 

Will yonder stream cease flowing by the grot. 
Where we so oft have lingered ; or yon star. 

Shining so brightly, cease to point the spot 
Of the poles' site." " Isadore, do not mar 

This our last hour — oh, did I doubt your love. 

Words would be all too weak its truth to prove. 

Lxi:. 

** So condescend not to asseveration. 
Besides, our sires forbid it ; and to me 

It seems a wise determination. 

That you depart, and we remain both free ; 

Think afterwards what would be my vexation. 
If you should light upon a fairer she. 

But to regret being bound — all, all my gladness 

Would frt)m such hour be quenched in lasting sadness. 
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LXIII. 

Half truly, and half sportively she spoke — 
But, ah ! her heart was hy her tones belied ; 

Presentiment of evil strove to choke 

Each word she uttered, as she thus replied : 

And, like dense heat ere thunder peals have broke. 
Warns of their coming, her instinctive pride 

Brought home the truth ; strange his vows first 
should stir 

That knowledge, she loved him, far more than he 
did her. 

LXIV. 

And it was even so, she had become 

A part of being gradually to him — 
He had no doubts about her being won — 

Together reared, as if they were a kin : 
Time when she had not loved him was unknown 

Unto his memory ; and every whim, 
Joy, grief, or pastime, stormy, or sunny weather, 
They'd shared alike, and " lived and loved together." 

LXV. 

The love that springs from habit in mankind, 
A girl ought ne'er to build on, save he be 

Father, or brother, or old, deaf, or bUnd — 
He wooes her to soothe his infirmity : 

In such perchance it may be hers to find 
Habit a blessing, or no inconstancy ; 

And, after all, what male love is so pure 

As the fraternal, or doth so long endure ? 
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LXVI. 

Yet, at the gentle caution of his sire, 
Isadore almost took offence ; and now 

He fancies, too, that Stella doth desire 

To be left free : clouded becomes his brow — 

" 'Tis well," he said, and his eye sparkled fire ; 
" I'm thankful that your speech has taught me how 

My love's returned, free, all but my own heart ; — 

Cold girl, I did not think that thus we*d part/' 

LXVII. 

He turned, and glanced upon her ; and that gaze 
Took in su much of her heart's agony. 

The how she loved him, and her sours amaze 
At aught suspicion of her constancy. 

That from his mind, in other distant days. 
Nought could erase it, although oft tried he — 

And it hath struck him silent — see, she droops! 

But, no; he has caught her, and now o'er her stoops ; 

LXVIII. 

With looks how changed, but soft, doth she not speak ? 

Not gaily as before ; her face is hidden. 
Bowed on his shoulder, tremulously weak, 

In broken accents, as if all unbidden 
Her o'er-wrought heart somewhat in words must wreak 

Its bitterness, though to be after chidden — 
" Now, Isadore, it would be vain to hide 
My love — ^weak the poor mask of woman's pride. 
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LXIX. 

*' Vain to pretend 'tis but a sister's feeling, 
It was so once — but, ah ! that time is over — 

'Twas for thy sake that I my heart was steeling 
Against this show of softness ; brother, lover, 

All names in one, for my weak face revealing — 
Thou needest not those titles to discover 

My heart is all thine own, bound up in thee — 

While thine, dear Isadore, must still be free. 

LXX. 

" Nay, I will have no vows — another word. 
If thine, to meet beneath a warmer sky 

Some dearer one, for whom thou'lt feel is stored 
Love less of custom, more of sympathy ; 

One having power to wake a deeper chord — 
Not once to my remembrance give a sigh ; 

But love me with a brother's love, and be 

As thou art now, and must be ever — free." 

LXXI. 

And those two had to part. Farewell ! farewell ! 

Oh, 'tis a word that vibrates through and through 
The inmost soul ; who hath not owned the spell 

That lurks within its sound, and mourned it, too f 
Then, of poor Stella's earthly joys the knell 

It proved, when wildly all, her lover threw 
Her slight form off, and, rushing from the stair. 
He recked not how. and cared but little, where. 
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LXXII. 

And she was left alone, that creature fair ; 

Her eye did not in " a fine frenzy roll ;*' 
And much less did she think to " tear her hair," 

Or in a flood of weeping ease her soul : 
Long moments motionless did she stand there, 

Where she lost sight of him round whom the whole 
Of her young bosom's depths entwined — one tear, 
And only one, did on her cheek appear. 

LXXTII. 

Perhaps it was its death-like chill arrested 
The briny flow, for midway there it stayed, 

That lai^e round drop, till her hand rose, and pressed it, 
Yet all unconsciously ; and then her head 

Sunk gradually, until upon her breast it 

Found a meet resting-place, for through it sped 

Such sad portending thoughts, it was repeating 

Each throb with which her bosom loud was beating. 

LXXIV. 

And she stood there, how long, had any asked her, 
Save by mom's dawning rays she could have guess'd ; 

But it is over, and she now hath tasked her 

Strength to its trial, and turns to look where dress'd. 

All nature in bright, ruddy beams warm basked her. 
Whilst a slight breeze her o'er-strained brow re- 
freshed ; 

And better earthly medicine there is not for care. 

Or any melancholy, than the morning air. 
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LXXV. 

There's something in it so invigorating, 
Upon a summer mom, when, sweetly cool. 

Play zephyrs round, as they were meditating 
From out a person's heart all grief to fool : 

And the dew-drops seem saying they are waiting 
To let you glance at them, ere warmer rule 

Of bright Aurora doth its power display, 

Diffusing them to make all else more gay. 

LXXVI. 

And Stella felt it so, and having shaken 
Her wavy tresses from off her pure brow. 

From its accustomed nook her harp hath taken. 
And tho' at first the tones came faint, and low, 

And lingeringly, yet did their sound awaken 

Thoughts which soon found them language : even 
now 

The birds, late carolling, have ceased to sing, 

Listening a moment ere they take to wing. 

1. 
'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, 

When hope would shed its ray. 
Some dark mist riseth from the earth 

To fright its beam away ; 
Or when the heart would fondly cling 

Around some fragile flower. 
Snap goes the stem, and, all unbloomed. 

It withers in an hour. 
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2. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, 

When some fair dream is nursed ; 
It fiies when we would deem it real, 

And leaves us doubly cursed — 
Cursed by the knowledge, what we loved 

Hath only proved a dream — 
Cursed by the aching vacant place, 

Which mourns for what hath been. 

3. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus. 

When young-born pleasure flings 
Her dew-drops glistening in joy's sun. 

Some acid dries her springs ; 
Or should no cloud pass o'er her ray, 

Self-dimmed, it grows less bright ; 
Its morning's dawn is its whole day. 

And ushers in its night. 

4. 
'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus. 

When the affections weave 
A close spun web, some threads get loose. 

Then that to which we cleave 
Finds out the gap, and soon, alas 

It vanishes away. 
Leaving its former tenement 

To moulder in decay. 
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LXXYII. 

So Stella sang, as when from stream the dam 

Hath heen removed, with speed flows the current, 

Emptying of its fulness the small span, 

Lately overflowing ; this sad strain gave vent 

To her thought's gloom, and feeling once more ran 
Warmly thro' her yoimg veins, although still pent 

Up in her hreast some dark forebodings stayed — 

What did they there ? — oft did she them upbraid : 

LXXVIII. 

And with cause too, she told herself the more. 
When there came letters such as lovers write, 

Which gave the wanderings of her Isadore, 

And in them love, she said, deep, warm, and bright, 

From Greece, he'd passed on to Italians shore. 
Where with him 1 would linger if I might 

Dare, to let others hear my puny thought 

Of beauties on which master hands have wrought. 

LXXIX. 

Yes ! thou wert master of fair nature's book — 
Her chosen channel, into which her streams 

Flowed freely : — Byron ! thy mind partook. 
Largely and richly, of her purest beams — 

On her face without veil thine eye couldst look — 
Thou wert her mirror where her brightest gleams 

Loved to reflect themselves, and multiply 

In such reflection. Friend of night and sky ! 
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LXXX. 

I have wandered with thee m thy magic lays, 
Upon the deep, and in that ancient cUme, 

Have watched with thee the sun's departing rays, 
And blent as 'twere my spirit into thine. 

Till fancy deemed she saw in glorious blaze. 
Rising around me, scenes which still will shine, 

Whilst time on his self-chasing pinion flies, 

Thy name, ennobUng, when thy memory dies. 

LXXXI. 

I owe thee a great debt, for thou hast taught 
My mind to know itself, and thou hast been 

Interpreter to many a fettered thought. 

Struggling from infancy with bonds within : 

Thus my taste's freedom 'twas thy pen that wrought. 
Dispelling darkness by its radiant beam. 

And thy Childe's Pilgrimage e'en in very youth. 

To me was nature glassed in beauty's truth. 

LXXXII. 

Spirit misled ! why, when 'twas thine behind 
So far to leave thy fellows, didst thou "sink, 

Thy spark immortal?" — joined to such a mind. 
Why common faihngs common errors link ? 

Couldst thou have seen my sorrow when confined 
To parts, of small streams only let to drink 

From thy 'chance dangerous writings, thou hadst smiled 

To see how wholly what I had read, beguiled. 
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LXXXTTT. 

There are few poets now — ^there were few ever 
That could with thee compare, I often dream 

That thy shade laughs to scorn the poor endeavour 
Made by the " poetasters," who, I ween, 

Have tried to fill thy footmarks, but they'll never 
Trace its prints even, until on them beam 

Like ravs of nature's sun as on thee beamed, 

And their minds glean from her, as thine once gleaned. 

LXXXIV. 

Thy name dispirits me from writing on : — 

Dissatisfied I throw away my pen. 
Oh ! that thy fancy would once more come down, 

And with its witchery vnle us all again : 
With all its warmth and beauty would were thrown 

Thy mantle on some favoured amongst men, 
And its specks cancelled, with it, too, be given 
Muse that would come from, and spring up to heaven. 
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** Shall poesy, like law, turn wrong to right, 
And dedications wash an Ethiop white. 
Set up each senseless wretch for nature's boast. 
On whom praise shines as trophies on a post ? 
Shall authors smile on such illustrious days. 
And satirize with nothing — but their praise ?" 

YOUNO. 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 



I. 

*« Repeal, repeal!" O'Connell slugs and says — 
" Repeal, repeal !" the people answering cry. 

Repeal of what ? — a nation's erring ways — 
Man's empty forms, and forms' hypocrisy — 

The Janus manners of those unreal days — 
The lies in fashion for a century ? 

No ; but " repeal the union !" Mean you between 

The things that are not and the things that seem ? 

II. 

" Repeal, repeal ! — until 'tis past we're slaves !" 

Yes, to each other or to etiquette — 
Nay, start not, thinking that my fancy raves, 

When once, at least, with reason she hath met ; 
Nor dream I am launching on the boisterous waves 

Of politics — ^my bark is not built yet, 
Nor e'en in shipwrights' hands, though once, 1 ween, 
Such voyage would much to my taste have been. 
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III. 

But then I was a child ; 'tis now my thought, 
If Christian men find business thereupon, 

And with free conscience, Christian women ought 
To mind and find their politics at home : 

'Tis true we read how Deborah judged and fought. 
And Sisera fell by Jael's hand alone ; 

Examples they, methinks, to women less than meriy 

Who overrate themselves, and would look down on 
them. 

IV. 

Repeal ! — and what ? The code of education ! 

Leave children children, and let nature shine 
In them as 'twas intended ; their creation 

Would be protracted some six years or nine 
Did their Creator mean them for a station 

Which, infants still, requires them to resign 
Their look, laugh, tone, and pretty infant ways. 
Freedom of mind, and body spoiled by stays ? 

V. 

Oh ! give both freedom — soon enough the world 
Will make them, snail-like, draw in their own horns ; 

Oh ! far too soon, within its vortex hurled. 

They'll learn themselves what are its fashion's forms ; 

Anticipate not that which, when unfurled, 

Hath nought to show but this life's petty storms. 

And those from whom are kept keys, jewels, dress — 

Oh ! keep your children too — is their worth less ? 
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VI. 
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Repeal such union— 'tis a lowering one 
To parents and to child : doth tigress send 

Her whelps to be another's paps reared on ? 
Or with a less fierce species do they blend ? 

Try the experiment, and have one thrown, 

From its birth's hour, with milder breed to spend 

Its life's first months ; then see if it will be 

Famed Uke its dam for its ferocity. 

VII. 

All nature rears its own, each in its kind. 
Cuckoos and lady mothers stand alone 

As the exceptions — the bird perhaps may find 
A slight excuse, calling no nest her own ; 

Still it exculpates her not in my mind. 
And how the former may to her*s atone, 

I do not know, when blessed with nature's store, 

And strength and health to go through ten times more. 

VIII. 

Nay, I exaggerate not — ten times more — 
It breaks the constitution of a woman down, 

To whirl from ball to ball, from ten till four ; 
Sing, dance, eat ice, into a heat be thrown, 

Then woo some current until cool once more. 

She lingers there till day's dawn warns her home, 

Tired out and flushed, with throbbing heart and breast 

To gain the semblance of a few hours' rest. 
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IX. 

This a girl's ordeal, still you seldom hear 
Physicians, mothers, or themselves declare 

They are too frail in ball-rooms to appear. 

Or meet, half clothed perchance, the damp night air. 

Yet I have known some, within one short year — 
Though in appearance just as fresh and fair, 

And fond of balls as ever, still, with health so rent 

They could not nurse the babe which God had sent. 

X. 

Sir so-and-so had said they were not made 
For such an office, the child would not thrive 

As well on mother's milk as hireling's paid 

For, to desert their own ; Lord John thought his wife 

By far too precious to enact the maid 
E'en to her babe, for it give up her life ; 

She was too nervous — though not to meet the stare 

Of hundred eyes when in a Vanity Fair. 

XI. 

Alas ! and is this nature ? Oh ! no, no, 
'Tis education, based on fashion's art ; 

The child unreal, the girl unnatural, so 

When blessed into a mother owns not her part. 

But near and more near doth to some maelstrom go. 
And seldom wakes until 't has gulfed her heart ; 

Then oft but backs to a more distant wave. 

To be in other forms still fashion's slave. 
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XII. 

We talk of slavery in other distant lands, 
But we are greater slaves — the negro bends 

His body, true, whilst overseer stands, 
And ever watchiul on his steps attends ; 

But what are chains tike his unto the bands 
Which fashion o'er a woman's mind extends ? 

A woman, did I say ? Nay, from the cradle she 

Is often taught Aer part's hypocrisy. 

XIII. 

A helpmate once she was created for 

To our first sire ; but now she's reared to be 

A thing of helplessness, who must abhor 
Each nobler object as unwomanly; 

And dolls which, by machinery, are made to stir 
Their eyelids up and down, could they, too, be 

By wires instructed how to tisp and laugh. 

Would cheats at least, of mankind the one half. 

XIV, 

Ah, yes, it is too true, most men address 

Most girls as dolls. I would not so much mind. 

Did but the lesser fry alone express 

This thought, "society's curled dartings;" but I find 

Men of true talent, who seem not the less 

To think that their own thoughts must be resigned 

For some tight trifling when in ladies' bower. 

News, weather, flattery, to pass the hour. 
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XV. 

Now whence springs this ? Is it from education. 
And taste depraved, woman in truth doth prize 

Praise of her beauty, make game conversation. 
On which, as cream, too often scandal Ues ? 

Is this the case, or such the estimation 
Only that men have of her ? Then whence arise 

Their notions ? They are themselves the spring. 

And their false thoughts of ^er — ah ! here's the thing. 

XVI. 

This the foundation of the specious cheat — 
The wife was chosen because her features were 

Lovely and faultless, or that her form was meet 
For sculptor's gaze ; her hand was soft and fair. 

Manners and smiles were languish ingly sweet ; 
Or perchance solely she had fashion's air : 

If she were not an heiress, these, most like. 

Were what with love her husband first did strike. 

XVII. 

Her daughters next spring up beneath her eye. 
Whilst she, experience taught what is men's taste, 

Rears them, as she was reared ; and bye and bye 
Some market-place is by their presence graced : 

Their look distingue, and their breeding high — 
Quickly some former beauty is displaced. 

Who, tho' she " waltzed divinely," could not go thro' 

With so much elegance the polka, too. 
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XVIII. 

Hail, Polka 1 why not hail thee in this age ? 

What f^&te is now so fi&ted or so famed ? 
From Almacks, even to the pettiest stage, 

Who knoweth not thy name is all unnamed. 
Prolific sponsor ! whose title 'tis the rage 

To have by things, even in antithesis, claimed : 
Oh, figuring in thy mazes, we shall see 
The rising generation in futurity. 

XIX. 

I give them joy — what's Csesar's crown to theirs ? 

His victories to the one their feet obtain 
O'er grace and natural motion, when in pairs. 

They dance the polka through, and praises gain 
From hundreds' tongues, whilst some old dame de- 
clares, 

" In her days 'twould not have met so much fame. 
But then, 'tis true, women wore not half dress ; 
Nor was the waltz then known, she must confess. 

XX. 

" Not then the mode for girls to go about. 

Without some proper chaperon ; and she ne'er 
Even by her mother's side, graced a route. 

As they now, by themselves, with such an air 
Of self-possessed composure, they turn out. 

Or make their entree." I know one place they stare 
More at a matron's asking why they're alone, 
Than if she's pass^, her not being at home. 
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XXI. 

Repeal ! repeal ! we want a Hercules 

To meet our hydra, and not only fell 
One head, but, " coelitis mihi viris," 

Feeling within, essay them all to quell. 
Useless to raise the axe to one, unless 

You've power to slay what others rise as well. 
And to repeal the union which lies in 
Each sinner's breast^ between him and his sin. 

XXII. 

ReUgion only is the axe you'll find 

Efficient ; other, perchance, an hour 
May one eye of the monster serve to blind — 

To shine forth soon again, e'en with fresh power : 
Virtue and honour may encase a mind, 

Shield it, perhaps, from vice's dark'ning lour ; 
But the heart built on these is hke to house on 

sand — 
So says the Word of Truth — and cannot stand. 

XXIII. 

Oh, Truth ! — inculcate Truth, mothers, and then 
Your daughters' brows will, with no borrowed light, 

Attract false homage ; and they'll spurn such men 
As woo the gem, because its covering's bright : 

The single eye it will shine brightly when 
The eye of youth, perhaps, has lost its light. 

Inculcate Truth ! and such its fruits you'll see. 

They will bear blossom to eternity. 
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XXIV. 

Oh ! rear a girl to fill a woman's place, 
And man owns not a nobler : first, she is 

The daughter ; and what more lovely grace 
Doth aught in life display more full than this ? 

Perhaps the sister can after Hfe efface 

From brother's mind, the sharer of each bliss. 

In happy childhood's years. Sweet, sweet the lesson 
taught 

In those dear stations first to walk as woman ought. 

XXV. 

The Christian woman, then a Christian wife, 
To be her husband's helpmate, nor assume 

Aught but a woman's station, and her life 
The strongest record of her spirits bloom : 

Her children ignorant in their home of strife ; 
Her smile their guerdon, or her frown their gloom ; 

Blessed with intelligence, and mind with knowledge 
stored, 

These children draw from out that mother's hoard. 

XXVI. 

Nurtured in truth, her girls grow up around. 
Fair in their innocence, wild in their glee ; 

Frankness and naivete in their speech abound, 
Whilst linked to wisdom is simplicity. 

Not at assemblies, true, they're to be found, 
But in that circle each in her station see ; 

Learn and admire, nor think a lure is laid 

For praise — ^'tis the heart's homage to true virtue paid. 
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XXVII. 

Theirs that instinctive purity which discerns 
More truly far than Vulcan's canine guards 

Upon Mount Etna, and yiciousness disarms 
Without a word — without a word awards 

A sympathy to virtue, which a high mind learns 
To value more than gaudier rewards : 

Talent, taste, knowledge, each exert a thrall ; 

But if they do, true womanliness hlends with all. 

XXVIII. 

And they are gay, around their own loved hearth. 
Goes round some pure jest, music, poesy ; 

In that fair matron's home there is no dearth 
Of aught to make it what all homes should be. 

The place most dear, wherein the young heart's mirth. 
Fostered, flows out in all its buoyancy : 

No lie of custom stains one inmate there — 

No idle fashion makes those girls less fair. 

XXIX. 

And then her sons, their infant days are spent 
Beneath her watchful eye, and they are taught 

True courage is with gentleness e'er blent. 

And with themselves their first fight must be 
fought : 

And they feel what their parents say is meant 
In purest love, that their own deeds are fraught 

With those sweet truths they counsel them to take. 

And thro' life's course their dearest friends to make. 
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XXX. 

Their infant minds do not receive a shock, 

When learning Scripture at that mother's knee ; 

By hearing answered to some thundering knock, 
" Say not at home, disturbed I will not be." 

Oft has this proved to youth a stumbling block, 
'Wakened the doubt of truth's sincerity ; 

For keen observers they in their own way. 

And nice distinguishers, e'en in their play. 

XXXI. 

Oh, Truth, fair Truth ! Truth in the inner parts ! 

Truth in life's smallest trifles, each detail 
Plant by example within your sons' hearts. 

Nor by a deviation rend its veil ; 
For if you do, and after one departs 

From following its light, deserts its pale. 
Can he not turn, and curse the day that he 
First learned within his home hypocrisy. 

XXXII. 

But they, the well-reared sons of Christians, who 
Believe and act, feel more than they profess. 

Who with God's worship link not mammon's too. 
But watch their children in all gentleness : 

These sons grow up with grateful hands to strew 
Bright flowers around, and their youth's guardians 
bless — ' 

So proudly all they hold their father's name. 

That each determines to engraft no stain. 
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XXXIII. 

Not on the pav6, pacing up and down 
A certain street so many certain hours ; 

Nor idle, worse than idle loungers about town, 
You find them wasting there their youth's best 
powers, 

Not aping men when scarcely boys full grown ; 
No dandyism pours upon their heads her showers 

Of dress, studs, chains, becurled, and whiskered, they 

Who are so, must their Barber no small trifle pay. 

XXXIV. 

I wonder much, like Midas' of old. 
If he does not the fatal truth discover ; 

But, being more cautious, from his lack of gold. 
Perchance he chuckles at it under cover : 

I'm sure I don't know, I was never told 
Those lovely hyacinthine locks fell over — 

The least resemblance to the donkey tribe, 

Howe'er I might minds lack to both ascribe. 

XXXV. 

Nay, 'tis but fair, ye lords of the creation, 
When on a vain girl's province ye intrude. 

To give you this small piece of information. 
Believe me 'tis intended for your good; 

You want to lower your self-estimation. 

Give your pride less, and your minds much more 
food ; 

Storing them with what wisdom may be had. 

For 'tis vour little knowledge sets you mad. 
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XXXVI. 

If you are handsome, well and good ; but try 
To make the gem its casket leave behind ; 

If a vam woman's odious, who'U deny 

A vain man's worse, e'en has a lower mind ? 

And if you are not, love will ne'er descry 

Such truth, if what the good esteem she find : 

Then fling ofP foppery to the winds, and be 

Leaders, not slaves, unto society. 

xxxvii. 

Oh, lords of the creation, had ye known 

How a girl once laughed some of ye to scorn, 

The old, who'd not believe they were so grown. 
But with youth's battery still would seek to storm 

Love's citadel, trying hard for the tone 

And air of their first manhood, and its warm 

Glances and words, who self-deluding thought. 

The dye their hair renewed, had other wonders wrought. 

xxxviii. 

The young Sir Fascinates, who seem to fear. 

To look, to speak, lest they should work such woe 

As might, alas ! be cured not in a year. 

From shaft of their too certain, never-failing bow : 

Keeping aloof, not knowing how to steer. 
Poor creatures ! they are persecuted so ; 

But not in secret each boon companion hears 

Of fields ne'er entered, much less won with jeers. 
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XXXIX. 

" Qui capit, ille facit." Start not, my friends, 
Those I call such my pen could not jest on ; 

Where esteem fails, there, too, my friendship ends, 
And if I am severe, 'tis not in fun. 

But in hope earnest, if this volume wends 
Its way to any, it may do good to some. 

Lead their minds what they are that to reveal, 

And join with me in crying Forms Repeal ! 

XL. 

Parents, hy their examples first to teach 
Their children, in God's image made, to feel 

For what they're given the powers of thought and 
speech. 
Talents which they should nurture, not conceal ; 

Give them each stream of knowledge within reach — 
Nor let their mental energies congeal 

To stagnant pools, thro' listlesness or sloth. 

Expending a real substance to gain froth. 

XLI. 

To rear their sons so, they will ne'er descend 
To sue for praise by courting aid from art — 

Their minds the mirror on which they will spend 
Their time alone to woo a woman's heart : 

In their young manhood moral courage blend 
With that true dignity which plays no part. 

But dares to seem the thing it is, and scorns 

All idle jeers, and fashion's fleeting forms. 
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XLII. 

Then in old Time's flight, tho' his scythe may touch 
The brow with furrows, and the hair with grey. 

Regrets will enter not the hearts of such ; 

Nor strive they to seem young by seeming gay. 

The form may bend, but the mind doth not crouch, 
Still claims that homage others willing pay. 

Can any those who to false locks aspire. 

More than such silvered, honoured head admire ? 

XLIII. 

To bring their girls up so, that they in time 
May in their different orbits still revolve 

In each a Christian woman, and so shine 
With brightness nought can tarnish nor dissolve — 

A fit companion for Christian manhood's prime. 
And mixed with noble daring, high resolve, 

Tempered by softness, whilst they by genuine feeling 

Their womanly minds are every hour revealing. 

XLIV. 

Yes, store those minds, men do not want for life 
A partner in a dance ; once wed, 'tis rare. 

And thought unfashionable to ask one's wife, 
Tho', in my mind, they are the seemliest pair ; 

But let this pass, I wish not to wake strife — 
The music oft acquired with so much care, 

And years of labour, is not in husband's eyes 

The thing which in a wife he most doth prize. 

E 
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XLV. 

'Tis not a dancing, singing, playing doU 

A man requires ; then why spend a girl's time 

Alone on these, as if it were the sole 
Desire to make her as a Taglioni shine. 

Or as a Grisi, to entrance the soul 

By strains for strangers to pronounce divine ? 

Are these acquirements that a hushand needs. 

Or will they compensate for words and deeds ? 

XLVI. 

Yes, words — I do not mean " a wordy ocean" 
Of nothings, or the tattle of the day — 

These are in plenty ; but few girls have notion 
What converse is : they dance, they sing, they play ; 

But, quitting trifles, seek you to put in motion 
Some deeper thoughts, they know not what to say. 

Now, what's the use of spending their youth's lives 

On things men seldom care for in their wives ? 

XLVII. 

Sometimes, indeed, they do ; and I mean not 
They are not useful, most attractive, too. 

Each in its place ; nor has my mind forgot 
Some maiden friends in their retirement, who 

Turn those things to account, and in a lot 

Much changed to what, in former days they knew. 

Support a mother, and rear young girls to be 

An honour to their care^ and to society. 
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XLVIII. 

Some maiden friends — who calls them old in sconi / 

Oh, well, if he be so revered in age. 
Women who've met, but bent not to the storm 

Which Ufe unfolded in its earliest page, 
Who might have wed, but would not leave forlorn 

Parents, who now their fondest thoughts engage ; 
Or, from their talents and high spirits, raise 
An independency for their last days. 

XLTX. 

I have a host of maiden friends, and I 

Have found in them the noblest of my sex, 

The choicest women's spirits, and the why 
It should be so, did once my mind perplex ; 

But now I know the reasons, they are high 
And virtuous ones — even their mind's index 

They've loved and changed not, or else had to give 

Their own wills up, for others still to live. 

L. 

And well and nobly each fills her own place, 
A higher one this earth doth not afford — 

For many an offspring of a future race 

Will to their memories praises sweet accord. 

These girls now reared by them in truth and grace. 
Possess for theirs, within their minds a hoard 

Of thoughts and feelings, so that in future years 

Fruit to those maidens' labours still appears. 
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LI. 

But to my tale — all lately thrown aside, 
In very petulance, at the poor attempt 

Made in those days of vanity and pride, 
And on the world by name of poesy sent. 

Mistake me not, I quite as much deride 
The words in metre I myself have blent, 

Deeming them just as wanting in poetic lore — 

N*importe, let's talk of Stella and her Isadore. 

LII. 

Long months had passed, and still my heroine mused 

In solitude within her stately home ; 
Her lover's absence had a touch infused. 

Perchance of sadness, to her musing's tone. 
His last epistle told he'd been " amused 

By meeting with at Florence even one 
Known well to both by name, that she was fair. 
Passingly so, the heiress of St. Clare. 

LIII. 

Just eighteen now, a wild and winning thing, 
Of gay and foreign manners, one that took 

Wisdom by storm, and could about her fling 
"Whate'er perfume it pleased her, always look 

Just what she wished to be — still he did cling 
To English fancies, and thought she partook 

Too largely of her convent education ; 

But this, perchance, was his 'imagination." 
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LIV. 

So first he mentioned her — that letter lay 

Open hy Stella's side, and all around 
Music was scattered, whilst her fingers stay 

On her harp's chords, hut have called forth no sound 
As yet, for busy memory is at play. 

And its sweet sadness language hath not found — 
But hark ! her hand now sweeps along the strings. 
Whilst, from her voice and touch, true music springs. 

SONG. 

1. 
Thou art not here — oh, every thought and place 
Speak of thine absence, whilst gloomy visions chase 
Off young joy's beam, and clouds o'er each bright ray 
Cast their dark shadow, and lowering make the day. 

2. 
Thou art not here — oh, every object that attracts 

mine eye 
Echoes the words, and summons forth a sigh. 
To mourn the sad truth, whilst its twin, a tear. 
Moistens that thought, beloved thou art not here. 

3. 
And now I trace the spots which we've together 

traced. 
But their charm's gone, as when some dye's effaced 
From cloth its hues, the substance may remain ; 
But seek we there for beauty — 'tis in vain. 
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4. 
My fingers wander o'er whatever I've seen thine touch ; 
I love to linger in thy wonted haunts, and such 
Books, drawings, scribblings as were praised by thee. 
Have double, treble, tenfold charms for me. 

5. 
Thou art not here ! sadly reverberates that word, 
I guessed 'twould be so, for aught that did afford 
My young heart pleasure, long was not left to cheer, 
I loved to have thee with me, and — thou art not here ! 

LV. 

She ceased dissatisfied, the strain was all 
Too weak to clothe her feelings, and she turned 

To seek another, whose sweet sounds might fall 
More sympathizingly with thoughts which inward 
burned ; 

Yet poesy ruled her with such powerful thrall, 
That mostly she its magic influence spumed. 

But there were moments she would fondly cling 

To its sweet spell — list, she once more doth sing. 

SONG. 

1. 
We do not meet, we do not meet, 

As we were wont to do ; 
We do not know each other's minds, 

As once we always knew. 
Yes, cold dividing barriers 

Have risen up at last ; 
And the warm flow of early love 

Is fading, ah ! how fast. 
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How sweet, how sweet our chilhood's vears. 

Which were together spent ; 
Our joys, our griefs, our hopes, our fears, 

All, all together blent. 
An autumn sun perchance may shed 

A few faint parting rays ; 
But faded are the glowing beams 

Of spring and summer days. 

3. 

No, no ; there's nought in after life 

To Uken to the bloom 
Of two young hearts, whose dreams and hopes 

Have 'scaped as yet their doom ; 
And love's fair chain met half the way. 

By one as strong and bright — 
Locked by a key whose wards reflect 

A hue from feeling's light. 

4. 

We meet not, love — we meet not, love ; 

Fresh buds are sprouting on 
The stem where late two had but room. 

And those two nearly one : 
But time hath given space for more, 

More wide diffused the sap. 
Which all so quickly once inhaled. 

Needed no further gap. 
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6. 

We meet not, love ; chance other ties. 

Ere this, usurp my place. 
And other scenes from out thy breast 

All thoughts of me efface — 
All present thoughts, for never from 

Thy memory can be 
Erased the thoughts of early days. 

And with them linked of me. 

6. 

No, never — I defy the power. 

The chance, the change of time. 
To cast me forth from out thy heart. 

Or to rend thee from mine. 
Some rivets of the chain have snapped. 

But, still, my every thought. 
Morn, noontide, night, with thee, beloved. 

Are warmly, wildly fraught. 

7. 

We meet not, love ; but none to me 

Can be what thou hast been — 
Companion, brother, my own friend. 

My one unvanished dream. 
Dearest, still dearest, tho' we meet 

Not now, as once in yore. 
My heart it ne'er can love thee less — 

It cannot love thee more! 
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LVI. 

And where was he whose ahsence Stella wept — 

Whose short epistles chilled that pure girl's heart ? 
Had he allegiance to his first vows kept, 

Why staid he then from her so long apart ? 
Or had affection in his bosom slept. 

Whilst other love crept in with stealthy art ? 
This heiress of his sire's demesnes, so fair. 

And named from his forefather's castle — Clare. 

LVII. 

Such was her simple name, bestowed in haste. 
Close by the couch where lay her mother dead ; 

No pomp the christening of that heiress graced. 
For consternation had on all hearts spread^ 

So suddenly the king of terrors waste 

Laid low her mother, and there was such dread 

For that young infant's life, none seemed to care 

About her name, so gave the castle's — Clare. 

LVIII. 

But not yet her appointed time, the bud 

Expanded into life, each opening leaf 
Was beauty's self, and round her like a flood 

Of light poured radiance, till it was relief 
To turn the eye where something less bright stood. 

Less mellowed loveliness, for like a sheaf 
Of ripened corn, where every ear is fulness, 
Th^ eye sought vainly there for one speck's dulness. 
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LIX. 

Her features (a sculptor would have taken 
Stella's in preference, for most likely he 

Their beauty could appreciate, nor have shaken 
His head in doubt at their pure symmetry, 

Fearing it all too perfect nought to waken, 
Save distant awe, for there nobility 

Of mind, more than of birth, had set its stamp 

All faultless — still they seemed but her minfl'slamp). 

LX. 

Now Clare was different, for asunder 

Her brow and cheek perchance would not have 
darted 
Into the gazer's heart such love or wonder. 

As they before from their twin sisters parted ; 
But then her eye and mouth — oh, none could blunder 

In praising these — a whole, where'er she started 
Upon the sight, the eye would turn away. 
Blinded by the refulgence of the ray. 

LXI. 

Where lay the witchery none could ever guess, 
But felt its spell the moment that they came 

Into her presence — not in that golden tress. 
Kissing a neck where clearly the blue vein 

Was seen by its transparency ; and much less 
Alone or singly did her enchantment reign 

In smile, or glance, or the melodious tone 

Of that sweet voice; in fact 'twas all her own. 
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LXII. 

E'en as when in a garden stored, we stand, 

"With Tarious flowers, their various odours shake 

One general perfume round us, we try, 'and 
Vain find the trial, to distinction make ; 

E'en ofl know not from hlossoms in the hand. 

Whence comes this sweet, or that ; so you might 
rake 

Your head and fancy, to say what most fair 

Nature and nurture had impressed on Clare. 

LXII I. 

Scarce yet the middle height she sometimes seemed. 

So yielding was her figure to dilate 
To a tall woman ; this was when she queened 

It, felt, or perchance only affected hate. 
In glistening radiance dark, her large eye beamed ; 

To see her mouth, you'd almost think that fate 
Permitted fancy once to reahze 
Her dream of Cupid's, and by mortal eyes. 

LXIV. 

But, as I said before, what caused emotion 
In the beholder, did not owe its birth. 

Singly, to face or form, grace in each motion ; 
The whole combined, and from out all the earth. 

To embody Venus in her rise from ocean — 
Psyche when calm, and Hebe in her mirth. 

A painter would have chosen her, and haply, by 

His brush, presented her more true than I. 
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LXV. 

A convent education bad she got ; 

So the world calls what's oft the most part trash, 
Or worse, with which they store young minds to rot 

Their natural gifts away, or change for flash 
The bloom of innocence, and right out blot 

Real modesty, that they with mock may dash 
Adown life's gulphing stream, till, one by one, 
Each feature of true womanliness is gone. 

LXVl. 

Such was not Clare's case, for e'en just as fire 

Of gold can only try its purity — 
So the fond adoration that her sire. 

Companions, and domestics paid her, she 
Escaped uninjured all, until desire 

Had but to follow, she ruled so winningly ; 
Yet still, she ruled in home and convent, too. 
But as her sex should ever, for none knew. 

LXVII. 

Alike in childhood, one and all conspired 
To spoil that bright one, but alike in vain — 

Sometimes, indeed, her hasty nature fired, 
By something mean, broke out into a flame. 

Whose very brilliance of itself expired ; 
And in a moment she would smile again. 

Flinging her wrath as flowers the rain away. 

To rise in beauty, and fresh grace display. 
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LXVIII. 

She learnt no ill in convent, e'en as oil 
Blends with no acid, her mind's pureness 

Kept it from mixing with whate'er would soil, 
And sure in innocency kept its sureness ; 

Her artless frankness acted as a foil 

'Gainst every tempting art, and not the less. 

At seventeen she left its walls a child. 

Ignorant of the world's ways, winning, wild. 

LXIX. 

Not much changed was she, tho' perhaps more fair. 
When first she met my hero ; she to him, 

Beauty apart, was like a sort of rare 
And curious spectacle ; for long time in 

His heart, he'd wished to see of Castle Clare, 
This heiress young, and tho' an envious whim 

Cast a shade over her, jet within his breast 

E'en at first sight, she woke an interest. 

LXX. 

Now, this same interest is a dangerous thing ; 

Beauty may strike and its power pass away, 
But active, or passive, aught, which this doth fling 

O'er mind of absent lover alack -a-day ! 
The present almost always is hfe's spring. 

The near, the visible, assert their sway. 
At first they may not take the absent' s place. 
But dull their memory o'er, with fresher grace. 
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LXXI. 

'Tis so, and ever so, and still the same, 
There may be love eternal, but, I ask, 

Who to such constancy can lay a claim 

As thought eternal ? nay, the heart unmask 

And say, if, in its warmest, strongest chain. 
It e'er performed this Herculean task ? 

I doubt it, and perhaps I know as well. 

E'en as most people, love's enduring spell. 

LXXII. 

Some die of love you say ; well, if they do 

'Tis their own fault, not love's, because they grasp 

All wilfully the chain of folly too ; 

And with eyes open still they pine, and gasp. 

For what cannot be their s, whilst they renew 
In wantonness a chain they may not clasp ; 

"Woo, 'stead of scaring thought, until she turns 

And holds the torch which lights the fire that bums. 

LXXIII. 

And then the fire is blamed, and not the hand 
That drew the match, the want of self-control 

Such ''constancy" is canonized, thought grand. 
But analyzed, 'tis merely want of soul ! 

Want of a mind well regulated to withstand 
Its own self-will, nor deem a mite the whole 

Of all the blessings that a kind God gives. 

And it withheld, dies, or in suUenness lives. 
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LXXIV. 



Mistake me not, true constancy I prize 

Far more than life, but such is of the mind, 

Exists to death, and doth ethereaHze 
Our very nature — is a chain refined 

By souls sympathy, which, to adverse skies, 
Or to speak justly, to God's will *s resigned 

Not that weak passion which must die, or clasp 

The object of its fancy in its grasp. 

LXXV. 

To love, is one thing ; be " in love,'* another — 
A face, foot, fortune, may this last excite. 

And for such love, can woman prize a lover ? 
Or pity test her, no, should kill him quite ! 

If so, they're matched well, let them hie to cover, 
And hunt in couples whilst they still have hght. 

Pray it continue lonjr, nor twilight's gloom 

Cause them to feel that they were paired too soon. 

LXXVI. 

And yet it is so oft, to save a life. 

Parents and friends withdraw their opposition. 
And they are wed to put an end to strife ; 

For a few months how blessed is their condition. 
There ne'er was such a husband ! such a wife ! 

But some months more, and lo, what a transition ! 
That life would be disposed of now, to gain 
But freedom from that tarnished^ time-proved chain. 
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LXVII. 

But this is " love/' and this is " constancy" — 

Then if it be, I most devoutly pray 
These young things, who now in their infancy 

Sport by my side in merry gambols gay, 
May ne'er know either, but my daughter be 

Unloved, unloving, if this be the way — 
One to whose cheek the young pure blood shall rush, 
To give such phrase its due — an angry blush. 

LXXVIII. 

Yes, spurn such phrase, I loathe it — who's " in love?" 
Some giddy, hair-brained boy, who, being restrained 

For opposition's sake, doth rise above 

Each friendly obstacle, until he has gained 

The object for the which his passion strove. 

And which, thro' ignorance, is by Love misnamed. 

A girl who will, to share the lot of one scarce known. 

Desert her best protectors, fly her home ; 

LXXIX. 

Who, if this step's prevented, pines away. 
Refusing comfort, nursing a phantasy. 

Till it at last doth to her mind display. 

Not what it is, but what she'd have it be — 

Illness, sometimes its semblance, wins the day ; 
And the world lauds her conduct's " constancy." 

The altar's gained, the solemn vows are spoken — 

Vows which, in one short year, have oft been broken. 
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LXXX. 

Nay, 'tis too true — too oft this is, alas ! 

That phrase's deepest meaning : who has not seen 
Will not see still such sad things come to pass, 

Where love is huilt, hut not upon esteem ? 
Ah ! this the key-stone which will but amass 

New strength ip trial, new warmth in noonday's 
beam. 
The building falls not whilst its comer stands ; 
Nor love rests not its life on joining hands. 

LXXXI. 

Oh, no ! distance may sever, circumstance divide ; 

A truly noble mind fufils its lot. 
And finds in duty's path, whatever betide. 

Pleasures that selfish beings obtain not ; 
But still the heart, like the returning tide, 

Flies ever and anon to some loved spot. 
To bless that genial mind which first hath been 
The wakener of its pure and fond esteem. 

LXXXII. 

Their paths in life may separate be cast — 
He be a husband, she another* s wife ; 

But if esteem continues, love will last, 

And love of mind for mind can cause no strife — 

Who can be jealous of a conquered ^ast ? 
Or grudge respect its certain offspring — ^life ? 

For high-born spirits stoop not to regret. 

Or sigh for boon they know they cannot get. 



/: 
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LXXXIII. 

Some may remain unwed, not finding any 

To equal those who first stirred young love's dream, 

And in this act they nobly — can she, can he 

Be happy, who know that they forsworn have been ? 

Respectable in both ways, there are many, 
Loving and loved, looked up to, too, I ween. 

Who spend their lives not in vain sighs and tears, 

Tho' they are constant to life's latest years. 

LXXXIV. 

But Isadorc — where was he ? Oh, with Clare, 
Who, notwithstanding that her sire possessed 

Those ancient halls, and many an acre fair. 
More rightly his, still woke within his breast 

An admiration for her beauty rare. 

And, ah, poor Stella ! a lively interest ; 

Nor he those feelings questioned, for the thought 

Of being inconstant, conscience never brought. 

LXXXV. 

Had it, he would have proudly started back. 
And fled temptation, for he owned a heart 

Which could devote itself to torture's rack, 
But knowingly from honour not depart — 

One where of noble traits there was no lack. 
Wanted no aid, nor ever stooped to art. 

Had it been other, Stella's would not be 

His all so fondly and devotedly. 
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LXXXVI. 

For not that brow — tho' there shone beauty rare. 
Polished, and deeply sealed by intellect — 

Not that dark eye, thro* which the soul did glare. 
Proclaiming how truth, courage, softness met ; 

Mild to the virtuous ; but there were few would dare 
To urge deceit, who once a glance did get 

Of that same eye, in pride, contempt, or scorn — 

Or harmed him once, would try again to harm. 

LXXXVII. 

Nor not that lip, whose half indignant curve 
Now changed to love, now curled to disdain, 

Proteus like, as passion did disturb ; 

Or that proud heart, bent to a softer chain, 

A mould from Beauty's own, which seemed a curb, 
Worn constantly, a never-erring rein 

To that dark eye — for both proclaimed the soul. 

And each fine feature formed a noble whole. 

LXXXVIII. 

Nor not that head, so finely, firmly set. 
That lofty carriage, figure's symmetry ; 

These curls, by nature formed, of shining jet. 
That nameless air of true nobility, 

Tho' all in passing might a fond glance get. 
Still Stella's not a spirit that could be 

Won to attachment by a mere model fair — 

No, kindredness of mind sought she, and found, too, 
there. 
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LXXXIX. 

That casket might be bright, and richly chased. 
But were it less so, there was gem within. 

Which would the meanest covering have graced. 
And bj mind brilliance, made its beauty dim : 

For deeds of worth, and talent high, effaced 
Its memory, when they were felt and seen — 

A hand and heart all quickly raised, and roused. 

When weak or innocent, needed, their cause espoused. 

xc. 

No " faultless monster whom the world ne'er saw," 
M V pen describes ; perhaps a friend of youth, . 

Perhaps a brother — I have one whose first law 
Is Honour, and whose dearest guide is Truth, 

On whose true courage none can cast a flaw. 
But I am wandering from my tale in sooth. 

He's not my hero ; but if Isadore 

Had noble traits by nature, nurture made them more. 

xci. 

And he loved Stella, from his boyhood's hours, 
Told her, and fancied too, with his whole heart; 

Nor dreamt there were within still deeper powers, 
And sorrowed truly, when they liad to part; 

But just as summer's sun, at once o'erpowers. 

Where spring's but warmth sufficient, doth impart, 

So love for Clare, when it had kindled right. 

But showed his former in its truer light. 
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XCII. 

It was all gradually that she obtained 
This influence over him, and unawares. 

For tho' young Clare ascendancy had gained, 
His heart to Stella owned not as yet, arrears; 

She was as dear as formerly, and she claimed 
Just the same part of his affection's cares : 

Clare was his first love, tho' he knew it not, 

Stella a sister's place still, and had ever got. 

XCIII. 

He lingered on at Florence, every day 
Some new engagement, fancied duty still. 

Made it more difficult to get away. 

Bowed him more willingly to fair Clare's will : 

Next week he would depart, she bade him stay. 
She needed still exertion of his skill 

To teach those silvery tones of her's bethought so sweet. 

In accents true their own Isle's language to repeat. 

xciv. 

Some book to read through with him by her side. 
Some song to sing to him of their own land. 

Some place to which they must together ride, 

Some steep to climb where she would need his hand, 

Some sunrise to behold at morning tide. 

Which they to view must needs together stand ; 

What use to tell of all the different ways 

Love can find out to make most apt delays ? 
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xcv. 

And did she love him, that wild, and winning thing. 
Whose rainbow beauty changed in every light, 

Whilst wonder at its various tints would spring, 
Mellowed so sweetly to a ray so bright ? 

And did her young heart's tendrils round him cling, 
Unwooed, unsought ; for which prize princes might 

Sue, and had sued in vain ? she was not one to sell — 

That beauteous self to aught save true love's spell. 

XCVI, 

She loved him — ^yes, each warm, impetuous feeling 
Entwined round one, whom honour made another's, 

How was he blind, each glance, each tone, revealing 
A fact which would have been so prized by others ; 

She had no thoughts, she dreamt 'twere best concealing, 
Not hers, the love a maiden's pride oft smothers ; 

She loved, bade at first, too, her heart rejoice 

And glory — such her nature — in its choice. 

XCVII. 

Then next she fancied — nor was the fancy wrong — 
His eye glanced softer when it met her own, 

That there beamed in it sometimes feeling strong. 
That unto her, his voice gave sweetest tone, 

And when he'd fly in midst of some old song. 
She sang for him, at his request alone ; 

She'd sit and muse, feel glad that she was fair. 

And that she could restore him Castle Clare. 
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XCVIII. 

Then next she fancied he came not so oil, 
That when they met he talked not as of yore, 

And tho' his glance and smile were e'en more soft, 
They spoke not the same language as before ; 

His former ease, for air restrained, was doffed. 

His smiles were much less frequent, his sighs more — 

And she judged wrongly, for she thought he'd found 

Out that she loved him, ere he'd given her ground. 

xcix. 

And this thought crushed her spirit, made her seem 
A thing of bitterness, all gay, and cold. — 

But 'twas not her's but his own love, I ween. 
Changed Isadore from what he'd been of old ; 

'Twas slowly that he wakened from his dream. 
And love did with it, honour's claims unfold. 

He loved, but he must fly, ere she that love returned; 

He lovedfor the first time, yet that love must be spumed. 

c. 

That day he would depart, — ah, no, that night 
He was to meet Clare, 'twas her birthday fete, 

And he would go to take a parting sight 

Of her who ne'er more he must seek to meet : — 

Yes, he would go, it would be sad delight 
To say, and hear her one farewell repeat, 

Tho' that last word should be his future's knell — 

But Stella, — ^nay, he must try and break the spell. 
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CI. 

There was a sound of music in that hall, 

And the quick hum of voices, eyes were gleaming 

With the bright rays of youth and beauty : all 
Therein bespoke of pleasure, or its seeming ; 

And there was more e*en than its semblance thrall. 
For there were young eyes with fond glances 
beaming, 

Such love as ever is the heart's expending 

On its first idol — roses and lilies blending. 

cii. 

And she, the brightest flower of that parterre. 
Leaned 'gainst a marble pillar, near where door 

Stood open, between halls whose brilliant glare 
Did on her figure their full lustre pour : 

She seemed less gay than wont, tho' not less fair. 
Her favourite dress, a robe of white, she wore ; 

No jewels needed she to cause amaze. 

And rosebud in her hand entranced her gaze. 

cm. 

Had it her thoughts, too ? or was her ear attending 
Unto the flatteries which noble youths around 

Whispered so softly ?— one his tall figure bending 
To that slight girl's ; one at her feet seat found — 

A young duke he, whose heart was bent on sending 
From lyre forth, at her word, its sweetest sound ; 

But, ere the dance has ceased for him to sing. 

Whose presence on Clare's cheek doth pallor fling. 
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CIV. 

Sends for a moment the blood rushing back 
Unto the fountain out from whence it came^ 

Whilst o'er brow, cheek, and lip, the eye could track 
That death-like, chilly feeling still the same ; 

She felt it was so — and the thought did rack 
Her proud young spirit with a throe of pain ; 

But soon a maiden's pride hath flushed her cheek, 

And, struggling for a gay voice, she doth speak. 

cv. 

" Most preux chevalier ! most noble Lord St. Clare ! 

So you are come at last, a recreant knight ! 
Can you for truancy such cause declare, 

As will exculpate you in my fair sight ? 
What ! nothing but a culprit's schoolboy stare ! 

Nay, turn from me, I pray you glance so bright. 
Think you there's power within an eye of fire 
Wrath to repress, or to extinguish ire ? 

cvi. 

** Look to yon dancers, and please to recall 

The promise asked, and pledged the other mom, 

That you and I should ope my birthday ball ; 
And yet, ingrate, you leave me here forlorn, 

Whilst fair, and plain, the gay, the great, the small. 
Keep in the dance * rite merrie fancies' warm : 

Silent in self-defence. Lord Isadore ; 

Then I to abler champion turn you o'er." 
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CVII. 

" Not so, fair Clare, the absent hours to me 
Alone were lost ; be still yourself my judge — 

Nay, more, my pitying friend in sympathy. 

For those dark moments ; had you known the 
grudge 

With which I bowed to inability, 

No greater penalty would you adjudge : 

A.nd, ah ! my punishment exceeds offence, 

For morning's dawn must see me far from hence." 

CVIII. 

One moment that young form leaned all its weight 
Against the pillar, her head drooped o'er the flower, 

As if in deepest judgment her heart sate 
Upon its beauty, its leaves counted o'er ; 

But pride has conquered, again composed, and straight. 
She stood, and spoke more haughtily than before — 

'* A sudden flight, sir changeling, this ; but I 

Bestow my blessing, and don*t be vain — one sigh. 

cix. 
" I lose the friend of many a pleasant hour — 

Twas well t/our grace arrived just at this time ; 
I know of old you can well chase gloom* s lour. 

Fright off the Blues, and make all look divine : 
But come, my Lord Duke, let us hear what power 

Can be awakened from that old lute of mine. 
The dance has ceased ; hand me that seat, Cummorc ; 
And fall you to the rear, Lord Isadore/ 
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THE DUKE'S SONG. 
1. 
A woman's love, a woman's love, 
Far every other thing above ; 
In sweetness like a soft-toned lyre. 
Enchanting as it doth inspire. 

2. 
A world wherein each glowing scene 
From fancy steals its purest beam, 
A bark in beauty reared, and bright. 
Glancing along the seas of light. 

3. 
Its love a rill of endless motion. 
Its dreams as boundless as the ocean ; 
Flowers all of loveliness, which spread 
Perfume around e'en when they're dead. 

4. 
And when a blight hath fallen on 
Its beauty, and its leaves are strewn. 
Or vfither 'neath some chilling air. 
As night's gloom, dark is its despair. 

ex. 

That light strain ceased ; but it had touched a chord 
Within Clare's breast that would not be restrained ; 

Her pride had melted, and she could not ward 
Off longer, thoughts which had the victory gained, 

And their impetuous flow, (tho* she abhorred 
Herself that they by strength could not be reined,) 

Flushed her fair brow, and sparkled in her eye. 

And curled her lip with scorn in her reply. 
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CXI. 

" Well sung, my lord, but choose some other strain. 
Or stay, restore its mistress her old lyre. 

And let her try if she can wake again 
Music such as in old she could inspire :" 

And Isadore, what thought he of that vein 

Swelled nigh to bursting, and that glance of fire ? 

His gaze was fixed she/<?/^ on face, and form. 

Read in each word aright her bosom's storm. . 

CLARE*S SONG. 

1. 

A woman's heart ! yes, 'tis the thing 
Whence all her deepest feelings spring, 
A harp so tender, those who wake 
Its gentle chords, too often break. 

2. 

A world, her world, whose every thought 
'Twines round some shrine by fancy fraught, 
A bark she trusts upon that wave 
Which wrecks it first, then proves its grave. 

3. 

Its love, alas ! too oft a dream, 

A clouded star, a meteor beam, 

A fair flower passed unheeded by. 

Or plucked and worn, then flung to die. 
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4. 

Its stonns more oft than summer's showers, 
Its joys quick fade as summer's flowers ; 
Its hopes sweet true whene'er they hloom. 
But oft unhorn they find their tomh. 

5. 

Then choose some other theme to sing 
Than woman's heart — 'tis a mystic thing ; 
Few prize the love's depths that are there, 
And nought can image its despair, 

CXII. 

The song hath ceased, the sweet-toned lute is hushed, 
A moment's silence — it was thrown aside ; 

Then she arose with look that told how crushed 
Were all her woman's feelings, even pride. 

And their eyes met one moment, ere she rushed 
From out that group, and glance to glance replied. 

And each drank in the language of each heart. 

Knew that each loved the other — ^yet must part. 

CXIII. 

Oh, why are a young heart's affections given 
In the fresh bloom of youth's all trusting time ? 

Why twine its tendrils round what shall be riven 
From their embrace before their strength decHne ? 

Why must they from their paradise be driven 
Ere the bright sun that gilds it cease to shine ? 

Why, forced by slightest fate, must they resign 

The all that doth their bosom's all enshrine ? 
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CXIV. 

Oh, why is hope too prematurely born, 

Forced by young love to life before its hour ; 

Left then unshielded to the ruthless storm 
Of blighted passion's unrelenting power, 

To meet eyes curious, pity worse than scorn, 

And disappointment's cloud, whose darkening lour 

Once felt, scarce e'er allows a cheering ray 

Again to fright its saddening gloom away ? 

cxv. 

And why, when love is wrecked, and hope hath sought 
A watery grave, doth memory remain 

As firm, tho' flexible, as when it wrought 
A fairy charm, unwoven yet with pain ; 

And be, when all beside hath fled, still fraught 
With agony, a rusty cankering chain. 

Opening, all wantonly, old wounds, to show 

How much the heart bears ere it breaks with woe ? 

CXVI. 

So mused that young girl, in her sorrow bending 
The weight of her fair head on as fair hand ; 

Midst solitude and morning's dawn, expending 
Such grief as would e'en stern man have unmanned, 

For wounded pride, with wounded love was blending. 
And ruling every thought with poisoned wand ; 

An open letter lay on the marble floor. 

Bedewed with tears — ^it was from Isadore. 
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CXVII. 
ISADORE»S LETTER. 

** Clare, let me call thee so but this one time — 
Nor throw this page away, altho' it bears 

His name, who, ah ! he fears much, has for thine 
Young happiness unwittingly laid snares. 

Fair girl, if thine be grief, how much more mine. 
Whose heart the pang of self-reproach now bears ? 

Oh, fool, to^dream that I imscathed could move 

"Within thy orbit, and not learn to love. 

CXVIII. 

" Clare, Clare, Clare, my heart can only sigh 
This one word forth — oh, Clare, Clare, Clare, 

How could I be so blind to linger nigh 

A witchery like thine, a mind and form so fair. 

Why did we ever meet ? — or rather why, 

When honour shackled, did my soul such fate dare ? 

Why, when first thrilled the glance of that dark eye, 

Did I not rouse the man within, and fiy ? 

cxix. 

" I love thee — yes, have loved thee long ; but yet. 
Dreams so enchanting steeped not my heart alone. 

But honour, memory, and conscience slept 
Beneath a spell whose life was yet unknown. 

Unconsciously, but surely hath thine image crept. 
Till all within now bends unto its throne ; 

And I have wakened from my dream when I 

Have dreamt too long its thraldom to defy. 
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cxx. 

" 'Twere vain, or worse, to speak here of my feeling — 
Oh, Clare, it is thy sorrow rends my soul ; 

Is now my latest spark of peace congealing, 
For that ingenuous glance betrayed the whole ; 

Told of such love as would not brook concealing. 
Whilst the conviction seared, e'en whilst it stole 

Across a heart, that beats alone for thee, — 

A heart all thine, but one, alas! not free. 

cxxi. 

" Oft have we talked together of my home. 
My father, and his friend, and that friend's child, 

How have I praised her, but I did not own 
That my own rashness had my heart beguiled 

To fancy that it loved her, ah, unknown 

Till now that feehng, in its full depth how wild ? — 

A doubt crept in e'en in our parting hour. 

When her love show'd me first, what was love's power. 

CXXII. 

" I felt the difference then, 'tween hers and mine. 
But fancied man's could not with woman's vie. 

And pledged to her, what Clare is only thine. 
My heart, my faith, pledged them without a sigh; 

Nay more with joy, my freedom did resign, 
With pride, saw her heart more than did reply — 

She is a noble girl, and might compare 

In every beauty, e'en with thee, sweet Clare. 
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CXXIII. 

" I love her still, would love her more than ever. 
Did she love me not, and were I hut free ; 

The love I bear her, oh, sweet Clare, 'twould never, 
No never, clash with that which I bear thee — 

But folly this, it must be mine endeavour 

To break the chain which thou hast flung round me, 

To fly to Lethe's stream, and pray its draught, 

All memory of thee away to waft. 

cxxiv. 

" Be this my task, ask thou thy young pure heart, 
If 'twill be soon accomphshed, or if e'er — 

Oh, love, and honour, how ye rend apart. 
Each inward feeling but to leave despair ; 

Whilst my soul stoops to every specious art, 
Trying to free itself from its own snare ; 

But no, she loves me, Clare, as I love thee, 

And I am bound, altho' she left me free. 

cxxv. 
" And now, I leave thee, fly to distant lands. 

To (honour bids me tell thee) try to gain 
Forgetftilness of thee, and those soft bands 

With which thou'st bound me, to learn to hear thy 
name 
Pronounced, yet thrill not, whilst thy mind withstands 

With firmness, every link of memor/s chain ; 
If haply I indeed again may find 
Love such as I dare offer Stella's mind. 
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CXXVI. 

'* This much was due to thee, myself, and her ; — 
I speak not here of sorrow, words were vain, 

They could not not tell my sufferings, but stir 
To outward life alone the secret flame ; 

Thou lovest me too, do not this once demur. 

Sweet Clare, such phrase will ne'er be mine again, 

For thou wilt scorn, and rightly, justly too. 

One whom thy heart unwooing, still did woo. 

CXXVII. 

**The fact that thou hast loved me, it will be 
The brightest gem in Stella's crown, that thou 

In whose heart's shrined such matcTiless purity, 
Once deigned some hours on Isadore to throw 

Thy heart's affections, for believe me, she 
As well as he, to value such knows how ; 

And when upon the past my soul can dare 

To dwell, that thought each joy and woe shall share. 

CXXVIII. 

" Knowing that heart I dare not write of here. 
Advice or comfort, although both / need, 

Thou wilt want neither ; thou so justly dear, 

Have friends and love, such e*en as is thy meed ; 

Pride, thy companion too, I knew is near ; — 
But I, self-reft of all, am like a weed 

By gardener flung out from a rich parterre, 

As foul incumberer in scenes so fair. 
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CXXIX. 

" My task is done, but still my pen runs on. 
Evading, but in vain, the word farewell ; 

And 1 must write, and this night too, to one — 
E'en Stella, to cast blight upon the spell 

Of her heart's truth — oh, would it were begun. 
Though did she know thee, as I do so well. 

She would not wonder at inconstancy, 

Wonder at aught save that thou couldst love me. 

cxxx. 

** I write to tell her I have been untrue. 

For my soul scorns, has ever scorned deceit ; 

Tho' scarce I can say I my falseness rue. 

For thou, Clare, hast been vision bright and sweet. 

E'en as this rosebud which from thy grasp flew. 
Its life an emblem also, frail and fleet ; 

I gaze upon the flower, and think of thee, 

Oh, tell me how such thoughts can banished be ? 

CXXXI. 

" But I must write to Stella, tell her how 
When love awakened, honour slept a time, 

And that long space to me she must allow 
Of absence, silence, in a distant clime. 

That in forgetfulness I chance may grow 

With other forms, to cease to think of thine ; 

Yes, I most seek some place, where all unknown, 

No news of former love or ties can come. 
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CXXXII. 

'' This is my last resource, I could not bear 
To hear from any, yet not hear of thee ; 

They must content themselves that I declare, 
I go to struggle, once more to be free : — 

Oh, these word's import dire, Clare, my own Clare, 
Must I still live and yet my life not be 

All thine ? and must I burst thy magic spell ? 

My first, my only love, farewell — ^farewell." 

CXXXIII. 

" Oh love, what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved ; oh, why 

With cypress branches, hast thou wreath' d thy bowers, 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ?" 

Because to idols we devote those powers, 
Bestowed to be restored to Grod on high. 

And not content with loving, we must bend. 

And higher worship at Love's shrine expend. 

cxxxiv. 

Idols ! yes — idols, christians in name, we start. 
And wonder that the Jews were e'er so prone. 

To give to blocks, the incense of the heart. 
And bow to idols they carved out of stone ; 

Or that in these days, any can depart 
So far from truth, as to pay saints alone, 

The adoration due to Grod above. 

Who made us, guides us, guards us, by His love. 
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cxxxv. 

Oh ! ever apt to watch a brother's ways. 

Oh ! ever prone to think ourselves more wise, 

Oh ! ever ready to take from his praise. 
Oh! ever perfect unto our own eyes. 

Oh, ever blinded by an outward blaze. 
Oh ! ever worthy in judgment to arise 

On other's deeds, pull from their eyes the mote. 

Whilst of the beam in our's, we take no note. 

cxxxvi. 

Who hath not his own idol ? doth not pay. 
Like King Jehoram, worship to some thing 

Too cherished still, altho' like him he may. 
Not to his sire's sins, or his mother's chng ? 

But animadverting on some neighbour's way. 
Doth himself incense to some object bring, 

It may be worthless, trifling ; ah, the eye 

Needs but slight substance, to obscure the sky. 

CXXXVII. 

Our God will brook no idols, so we love, 
And what we love is riven from our grasp. 

Or sometimes keep the object, but to prove 
Its own avenger even in our clasp, 

And we at last find we must rise above 
Idolatry, or in despair must gasp ; 

Husband, or lover, talent, taste, or wife. 

Share each alike the spoils, the damps of life. 
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CXXXYIII. 

Why cling we to a world 'neath any form, 
Which flings a hhght o'er all like upas tree. 

Scorching the more, whose rays seem bright and warm, 
Wooing by false hght, and in mockery ? 

A father's love why only treat with scorn 
Reject his gift alone, because 'tis free ? 

To creature's cling, nor turn the heart above. 

To love him who hath loved us, whose name 's Love ? 

cxxxix. 

" Satis, superqiie," reader, Fve written on, 
Nor taken rest, till now I'm fairly tired. 

You yawn, I sigh, one moment and IVe done, 
Much need for lamp, and fire, are nigh expired. 

And tho' I love how well, night, stars, and moon, 
Yea, oft sat up to be by them inspired. 

Now " non sum qualis eram," but more wise, 

I'll neither try your patience, nor my eyes. 
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" And there was one soft breast, as hath been said. 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal ; and, though unwed, 
That loTC was pure and far above disguise/* 

Childb Harold. 
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I. 

My daughter, my young daughter, will thine eye 
Glance o'er those pages when thy mother's gaze, 

By death's hand closed, can never more reply 
In love to thine, and the hand which now plays 

'Mid thy fair hair, all motionless shall lie ; 

Her tongue he mute, ne'er more to chide or praise? 

Shouldst thou then Unger here, waste no vain sigh. 

But Ust her bidding, " build thy hopes on high." 

II. 

I love to gaze on thy young, open brow, 
I love to trace its different form to mine ; 

I love to draw thy future e'en as now. 

From that high bearing and free glance of thine ; 

Thou art not like me, and I wonder how — 
It is some few traits with thy nature twine ; 

And my heart sighs as I their being see. 

Grieving to be recalled to youth by thee. 
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III. 

I would not have thee such as I was ; no— 
A thing formed out of visions, dark and bright, 

Wild and aspiring as a mountain doe, 
Changeful as May-fly in a gleam of light, 

Unruly as a rushing torrent's flow. 

Proud as an ibex on unconquered height. 

Impetuous as a river which, from poisoned source 

Flows on, and poisons all within its course. 

IV. 

Obedient as a cloud to breath of love. 
Firm as a rock to every flood of scorn, 

Buoyant as bird whose wing could rise above 
Life's seas, and from a distance view their storm. 

Mingled as web where tangled threads were wove. 
Lonely as stem, of all reft save its thorn, 

Bom of extremes, and where some ghmmering ray 

Struggling with darkness, ushered in the day. 

V. 

Fettered like captive, with chains forged by thought. 
Boundless as ocean, where every wave was feeling ; 

Gay as a lake which had from simbeam caught 
A passing brilliance, its cold depths concealing ; 

Giddy as a moth who had its own ruin wrought. 
Thoughtless as child what its speech was revealing. 

Loving as woman loves only, borne along 

Like downward stream by fancy and by song. 
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VI. 

But what hath ta'en me back to bje-gone time ? 

My children, ye will pause in wonder here. 
And smile I doubt not, at this flood of rh3nne. 

Calling on her ye knew once to appear — 
That happy mother whose young brow did shine 

With heartfelt gladness, blessed in each tie dear — 
How changed from girlhood's picture ; but come, we 
Must rush from home into society. 

VII. 

Such is the fashion now-a-days, and one. 
So says the adage, might as well be out 

The world as of the feshion. " The plain sleeve's 
gone ?" 
" Ob, yes, the Polka one's trimmed round about." 

"You do not mean to try that horror on ?" 
" Horror ! milady, 'tis worn at every rout ; 

Her Grace of C declares that for an age 

She has not seen a thing so much the rage." 

VIII. 

The horror's bought, the lady seeks her glass, 
What is the fashion surely must become ; 

She finds it does not — but what then ? alas ! 
If 'tis " the rage," there's nothing to be done ; 

All vain to wish the queen a law would pass 
For each to have a fashion of their own. 

No matter what her judgment, she must be 

Subject to modiste and society ! 
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IX. 

Society ! thou proud, despotic king. 
Thou creature of a thousand ears and eyes ! 

Absolute monarch, to whom myriads bring 
That incense which each bosom most doth prize ; 

From out their bodies minds, hearts, feelings, wring 
That they may in thy estimation rise — 

May live a moment in thy smiles — a day 

Beneath that light which lures but to betray. 

X. 

Thy very name " rules court, and camp, and grove ;" 
For thee the statesman condescends to smile, 

The warrior assumes the dandy's glove. 

The beauty finds her most bewitching wile ; 

The poor can rise their poverty above, 

The sad, their sadness with joy's mask beguile. 

The wife h.et passee charms will deign to dress. 

Although her homely garb 's untidiness. 

XI. 

For thee alike all ages fly their home. 

And wreathe the face with smiles, that in thine eyes 
The Cynthia of the hour each may become. 

Or rule o'er hearts which they at heart despise : 
The ignis fatuus which they will not own 

E'en to themselves, they dare not analyse. 
Nay, pause a moment, let us see if we 
Know, e'en ourselves, what's called society. 
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XII. 

My Johnson tells me 'tis " companionship ;" 
Nay, surely, for this once he must he wrong, 

Means he not place where Miss wears her hest slip, 
Gets a good dinner, ice, champagne, and song ; 

Bows to her neighbour, with glass at her lip, 

Declares the weather's cold, her nerves not strong, 

Asks the last news of his Parisian trip, 

Rises to go — is this companionship ? 

XIII. 

The drawing-room's gained, the ladies sometimes talk, 
Of what ? Nay, ask themselves — 'twould not be fair 

For me, an interloper, out to chalk 

Their nothings, and this is tenderness most rare. 

This much — they seem to scan well other's walk. 
Whilst e'en the highest bred know how to stare : 

But when the critique's over of each dress. 

Time's flight seems tedious, this they all confess. 

XIV. 

But fresh arrivals check the rising yawn. 
The room grows crowded, gentlemen appear 

Heated with wine, talk nonsense, laugh, cringe, fawn, 
To many a one, say many a thing they'd fear 

To utter 'mid their intellect's full dawn — 

But what of that? — ^their manner's ''only queer" — 

The afler-dinner air which they unfold — 

Some chatty, some few silent, and some bold. 
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XV. 

The dance begins ; if any with perception 

Of the ridiculous^ wish food for fun, 
There is one place — the best without exception — 

A quiet comer when a ball's begun, 
Where one, unseen, can hear each bright conception. 

And brilliant phrase repeated, one by one 
To every different partner — close their ears 
And see what dance without sweet sounds appears. 

XVI. 

From thencecan watch the groups which round compose 

Society's select society. 
There sit some old dames, who, on hinder rows, 

O'erlook some fair young one's propriety ; 
They think it nought how far flirtation goes. 

If those concerned have every thing save piety — 
A girl may go all lengths to win her game, 
'Tis when she misses only that they blame. 

XVII. 

There youthful bands— who come alone to find 
Amusement for the hour, and vainly think 

In doing so they fritter not the mind. 

Or that their sport is held on danger's brink — 

There those that come because they have resigned 
Each thought to passing pleasure, and now shrink 

From every twinge of conscience, feeling they 

Dare not in quiet commune with her stay. 
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XVIII. 

There, those who come, from partners in a dance. 
To choose a whole life*s partner — ^fitting place 

To make a girl her own real thoughts advance ! 
Prudent to judge, by waltzing, other grace ! 

There those whom hope brings they may find, per- 
chance, 
A husband, in exchange for form and face — 

No matter who or what if he have clear 

Ten, five, nay, e'en one thousand pounds a year. 

XIX. 

There, those who of the noble come to gaze 

An hour, and ask themselves how they come there. 

There some rich parvenus in all the blaze. 
Needful to meet the question, who they were : 

Coupling their names with those who, in amaze, 
Return their recognition with proud stare ; 

Till some accommodating loan's required. 

Then they are patronised, and their wealth hired. 

XX. 

There rows of persons, all so wondrous fine. 
You wonder how it is they live and breathe 

The same gross air, with those 'tween whom the line 
And them, of demarcation they bequeath ; 

Or that some other planet does not shine. 

Their scornful brows with special light to wreathe : 

Who their first sire ? Oh, surely not the same — 

That old man Adam — who all alike can claim 1 
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XXI. 

There stand some condescenders, whom you feel 
Would more oblige by condescending not ; 

Whose words of measured kindness never heal. 
Whose bow, thro' warmth, ne'er makes one over- 
shot; 

Whose well-turned phrases, as they slowly steal 
Upon the ear, say each they've not forgot 

That they are condescending. What was earth ? 

No doubt a nobler substance at their birth. 

XXII. 

And these, with others, too numerous here to mention. 
Make up what the world calls society ! 

Nought, at the best, but an all poor invention, 
To show of mortals the variety ! 

What mind with mind meets so for mind's extension? 
What heart reveals its real anxiety ? 

What soul so fills the cause of its creation ? 

What conscience thus stands self-examination ? 

XXIII. 

They meet, they talk, they smile, they flirt, they 
flatter — 

Some go to please the appetite, some, the eye. 
Others, to see or hear another chatter. 

Who, thro' rank, wealth, or fashion, is thought high ; 
And if one introduce a serious matter, 

'Tis met with jest, or scorn, and soon put by — 
And each tries to outdo the other, though 
Calling him, perhaps*, his dearest friend below. 
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XXIV. 

They meet for what ? Firstly, to feed the vanity 
Of some rich host or hostess, who, perchance, 

Own younger specimens of humanity — 
Who partners want for life, or for a dance. 

And show their wealth off with urbanity 
To all who claims for notice can advance. 

Secondly, to feed their own, show off their dress : 

If not, they might just as well go with less. 

XXV, 

I mean as to its glare ; my sex have now 

Reduced its limit even to the verge. 
Beyond it some, of modesty, and allow 

Themselves to fancy beauty can diverge 
From delicacy such as would flush a brow, 

Should e*en another from its path emerge ; 
Or, at the best, they meet to pass the hour. 
And call in every aid save wisdom's power. 

XXVI. 

They talk of what ? — the thoughts that in the breast 

(If there be any) most exert a spell ? 
Ah, no ; it would not do with forms so dressed. 

On those, for they are often sad, to dwell. 
The weather, concerts — ^which do you like best ? 

Balls, theatres, and what not, hope you're well ; 
And minds, immortal minds, part as they meet. 
Wiser in nought, save friends and selves to cheat. 

H 
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XXVII. 

They smile at what? Jests of some foolish tongue, 
Which, analysed, should rather make them hlush ; 

Or some " dear friend," whose sails are hoisted wrong ; 
Or at some rival, whom they fain would crush ; 

Or on some one to whom wealth may helong, 
If their own purses are not with it flush : 

And thus the poetry of Nature's face. 

Basely expended, loses half its grace. 

XXVIII. 

They flirt for what ? Sometimes to gain such fame 

As Erastratus, when he set on fire 
Diana* s temple. Ah ! they light a flame 

Which will not, like its flames, quickly expire : 
As a plague spot, should be their very name 

Who so can sport with feelings till they tire. 
And turn them to fresh forms ; but they at last 
Will share the blight they have on others cast. 

XXIX. 

They flatter ! — ^never but to gain some end. 
And lay for peace and virtue some dark snare, 

Or that they may the name of "pleasing" blend, 
Be thought to have a '' fashionable air. '' 

One who can stoop to flatter, is no friend. 
And poison lurks within each sentence fair ; 

In every form, if off the glare you strip. 

You 11 find society is not companionship. 
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XXX. 

Companionship, what is it? When a mind • 
Can to a mind reply, and rest its weight 

Upon itself, therein secure to find 

That which requires not heauty, dress, wealth, state. 

Can spurn all forms which would with fetters hind 
That fiery particle given us to dilate — 

To he increased, sent upwards to the sky, 

Stored with true knowledge, wisdom from on high. 

XXXI. 

Ah ! did we simply cleave to Nature's God — 
Oh ! did we simply learn from Nature's hook. 

There, in that path hy man so seldom trod. 

We'd glean instruction from each purling brook : 

Amusement's thirst would not bring down the rod, 
From out each new page beauty still would look ; 

And sun, moon, stars, a flower, a lake, the ocean. 

Each trait of nature would inspire emotion. 

XXXII. 

Oh, Truth ! — oh. Nature ! how is it we uproot 
Your lovely tendrils from without the breast. 

And let usurper tread you under foot. 

Deigning to have the mind by fashion drest — 

Implanting in it this world's spreading shoot — 
Making society the rule confessed — 

Society, whose smile but hides a sneer. 

Backbites the absent, fawns upon the near ? 
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XXXIII. 

Each day sends forth a yictim ; see those girls 
Whose mourning garh tell how they've been bereft ; 

They must play on — the waltz still by them whirls, 
And others wait to form another set ; 

They must play on, for poverty fast hurls 

Shafts which have to their inmost feelings crept ; 

Their mother — had she Uved, they would not be 

Public performers for society! 

XXXIV. 

Yet they were reared within a home of love, 

And fed from out the lap of luxury. 
And taste and talent raised them far above 

Their sex's envy, or its enmity : 
Misfortune fell ; in vain their father strove, 

Each struggle brought some keener misery. 
Poverty, want, starvation, till at last. 
Madly and rashly, life away he cast. 

XXXV. 

Their mother struggled with her fate a time. 
And sought employment for those daughters fair. 

But knowing not the way to fawn or whine. 
Met only with refusal or a stare ; 

Some fortune-favoured one '* could not divine 
How 'twas impostors put on such an air — 

** One needed to be careful, or else they 

Were so deceived," and whirled off to the play. 
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XXXVI. 

And she returned to that hare room to count 
The little hoard of coppers that were left, 

A trifling store ! — what was their small amount ? 
'T would not pay for their last loaf; still a debt. 

Not on her own, but on her girl's account, 
That mother's heart, crushed by the last blow, wept ; 

Tears were their only supper, straw their bed. 

And when mom, dawned, that mother — she was dead. 

XXXVII. 

The parish buried her, and those girls were 
Cast on the world — how did it take the gift ? 

By laying for their beauty every snare. 

Following their footsteps with destruction swift — 

Why had they talents ? or why were they fair ? 
Thoughts which above their lot their minds could lift 

When memory would come to wring each heart. 

Why, when hope flies, doth she not too depart ? 

XXXVIII. 

Far were they cast from their loved childhood's home. 

There strangers reigned who'd spurn them from 
the door. 
And they must rest on their ownselves alone, 

Each draw from out the other's scanty store ; 
Till one day found them suppliants 'neath a dome 

Where splendour, rank, and wealth her tides did 
pour. 
And, wondrous wonder ! that mansion's lady, she 

Listened unto their tale with sympathy. 
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XXXTX. 

Musical instruments were scattered round, 
And with kind voice she hade them show their skill ; 

The chords ohedient sent forth sweetest sound. 
Entering the listener's heart with softest thrill. 

*' Enough," a lady patroness they had found. 
And poverty soon hent them to her will, 

Changed them in hall rooms to a nine days wonder, 

And met their efforts with applause's thunder. 

XL. 

One, a fair creature with light hair, and eye 
Of swimming hlue, a figure tall and frail. 

Cheeks deathly pale, or flushed with fever high, 
Soon hent her young form 'neath the adverse gale ; 

She could not stem those waves where others ply 
The oar resistless, within fashion's pale ; 

Night after night of labour could not stand. 

And worldling's gaiety shook life's ebbing sand. 

XLI. 

The other, she was beautiful — one that could bow 
Her haughty head, but ne'er a moment bend ; 

Ah ! pride — that very pride it brought her low. 
And left her in this world without a friend ; 

A reckless scorn made its dark seat her brow. 
And to the last her eye proud glance could send. 

Alas ! not long she bore life's hated breath. 

And both with broken hearts now sleep in death. 
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XLII. 

One other* victim from the many which 

Fashion and thirst for pleasure strew around, 

We cannot pass, too lately did it reach 

Each Briton's ear, her funeral dirge's sound ; 

It still reverberates, that awful screech ! 

And she that young girl in whose form was found 

Each grace attractive, mutilated see, 

But a fresh victim to society ! 

XLIII. 

One moment she had fixed each gazer's eye 
Thro' that vast theatre, as she had turned 

From part to part — the next, list to her cry. 
Her scream of agony, and she lies burned ! 

The vapoury robes had caught some flame too nigh. 
And each that fire enveloped figure spumed, 

Whilst one alone of all that crowd rushed there. 

To try to snatch from death a thing so fair. 

XLIV. 

Aid came too late — a widowed mother weeps 

O'er that young form which late in beauty shone. 
And — fact revolting, every conscience sleeps. 

And gazers — British gazers linger on : — 
Whilst from the stage each trace of horror sweeps, 

And that death-stricken girl's borne ofP alone ; 
The mimic show goes on, and Britons stay — 

To weep ? oh, no, but to see ovi the play. 

* Miss Clara Webster, whose unhappy fate is still too fresh 
in the memory of the public to require further explanation. 
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XLV. 

Disgracei\il truth ! an audience went to see 
That same piece acted, whilst expiring lay 

That actress young, whose life would shortly he 
An offering dark at pleasure's shrine to lay. 

List to that solemn peal — all's over ; she 
Insensible hath closed her eyes on day ; 

Blush, Britons, blush, and take yourselves to task 

Where and how ended her life, your hearts ask ? 

XLVI. 

Upon a stage ! her stage was shortly run. 
Within a theatre her Hfe's was quickly closed. 

And her last thoughts were given you alone, 
Those drooping eyelids last for you unclosed. 

For your amusement last those bright eyes shone. 
To win your smiles she better thoughts opposed ; 

Go, test the conscience, thrill before its God — 

Look well what cause hath thus brought down His rod. 

XLVII. 

Bring it not nearer home, but from the past 

Learn He will not be mocked, that truth alone — 

Truth in the heart, words, actions rooted fast, 
Is the sole offering that He will own ; 

Shadows, and mockeries, from ofP you cast ; 
How for them at death's hour shall ye atone 

To the immortal minds ye've flittered in — 

Folhes and farces, society and sin ? 
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XLVIII. 

But turn vre to fair Olare^ whom vre left poring 
O'er Isadore's epistle. Months had sped. 

Summer had passed, but still no bloom restoring 
Power had to wake a heart's hopes which were dead ; 

Her sire knew not the cause, but love adoring, 
Soon noticed from her cheek health's glow had fled^ 

Nor questioned he what reason made her pray 

Florence no longer should induce their stay. 

XLTX. 

Enough, she wished to leave it, and they came 
Back to their native land ; amidst the fair 

Of its proud capital, beauty soon won her fame. 
And she moved fairest and without compare — 

Her conquests, what by them did she obtain. 
That young and lovely heiress of St. Clare ? 

Lonely amongst a crowd, desolate amidst display. 

Life's chain but lost a fresh link day by day. 

L. 

At first she plunged in very recklessness. 

Within each wave of luring gaiety. 
But, ah ! the canker worm preyed not the less 

Upon a heart sick of its own satiety ; 
She tried, but vainly, memory to repress, 

Strove hard to lull her sire's anxiety. 
And she succeeded well — 'twas long before 
He knew that she had fed from sorrow's store. 
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lA. 

She grew still weaker, but concealed it from 
His anxious eye ; yet there were times she pined 

To cast herself that loving breast upon. 
And hare her grief to Ms fond ear consigned ; 

But she would linger till each time was gone, 
Then back to her own heart its floods resigned ; 

Quiescent in all things, save when he pressed 

Her for a time to be the castle's guest. 

LII. 

'* Not yet, not yet," was alwa3rs her reply. 

Not yet, not yet, re-echoed through her heart ; 
And a warm tear would tremble in her eye — 

** A little time, my father, we'll depart ;" 
Whilst thought would whisper 'twill be but to die. 

Yes, we will go ere death flings home his dart ; 
My lifeless form it only could rest there ; 
Yet I must gaze just once on Castle Clare. 

LIII. 

And in the twilight she would sit, and muse, 
Absorbed in her own thoughts, and barely hear 

The jests he'd drop, in hopes they might amuse 
That creature idolized, 'bout whom a fear 

Was now beginning his heart to infuse ; 
And he sometimes would see a gathering tear 

Roll slowly down, and drop unnoticed on 

A hand — but he must dream, whose flesh was gone. 
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LIV. 

One evening, as she lay watching a cloud 
On the horizon, which had caught a tinge 

From the departing sun, which, in a flood 
Of hrilliance, edged it with a golden fringe. 

Thoughts of the past came rushing in a crowd. 
Whilst future dreams sent thro' her frame a twinge 

Of present agony ; and o'er her face 

A moment her heart's su£ferings he could trace. 

LV. 

He watched, that anxious father, until he 
Saw the pang pass :— whate'er it was, he felt 

'Twas all too deep to offer sympathy ; 

And well he knew that, if he wished to melt 

That girl to treat him confidentially. 

Gently, as hy a babe, she must be dealt. 

He paused some moments, ere his soul could dare 

To silence break, and then it was with — " my Clare." 

LVI. 

She turned half round ; and he concealed his face ; 

He durst not let her see its anxious lines. 
And spake in tones which tried hard to efface 

All thought that more than speech his tongue 
designs. 
'* How is it, queredita, my gift no grace 
Has found ; but your young ladyship consigns 
To stand mute in a comer ; harp which cost 
My purse so much, its worth is on you lost ? 
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LVII. 

" Fickle as all jour sex, I once remember^ 
Music at morning, middaj, and at night ; 

Health must be waning like a dying ember, 
If jou no more in sweet sounds take delight. 

Or is it that you dread a dark November 
In this cold land ? if so, we'll take to flight, 

Hie back to Florence, France, or any where. 

If you will be once more my merry Clare. 

LVIII. 

" Here is your old lyre, too ; come, you shall sing. 
And cheer my spirit with some lightsome lay. 

Or if to pensive thoughts you fain would cUng, 
Warble some old song of a bye-gone day. 

Or, apropos, in strain of music fling 
Whate'er ideas o'er your bosom play. 

Bright ones or sad, fair fancies, visions drear. 

Or how you think we'll pass a winter here. 

LIX. 

" Do you not dread it ? even now I feel 
Its gloom contagious ; but here's your old lyre." 

Clare took it — ah ! what memory made it steal 
That old lute's touch thro' her young frame like fire. 

Wound round her brain a chord which made it reel. 
Sadness and music quickly did inspire ? 

She spoke not, paused not, but swept at once along 

Its chords with power which soon awakened song. 
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1. 

I'm glad the winter's coining, 

I love its long, long nights. 
Its darkened, gloomy, chilly feel. 

And its fire-side delights. 

2. 

I love to sit alone 

In twilight's quick decay. 
And fancy voices on the wind^ 

And watch the closing day. 

• 

3. 

I love its clouded sky. 

And its snow-covered ground. 

The icied branches of the trees, 
Their saddening, solemn sound. 

4. 

I'm glad the winter^s coming. 

Its biting, frosty air 
Will give more breathing room to one 

Who breathes but in despair. 

5. 

I'm glad the winter's coming. 

For its sun's clouded ray 
Will better match a heart whose hopes 

And dreams have passed away. 
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6. 
Give others summer time, 

Warmth, brightness, and bird's humming. 
But me gloom, coldness, and long nights — 

I'm glad the winter's coming. 

LX. 

She ceased a moment, and her father gazed 
In silence on that pale, but still fair face. 

Whilst his heart shrank within itself, amazed 
At all the depth of woe he there could trace. 

And closed his ejes on looks he'd fain have razed 
From out his mind for ever ; a short space 

And Clare, almost forgetting he was by. 

Sang as her wont when none were listening nigh. 

SONG. 

1. 

I cannot weep, I cannot weep, as in the days of yore, 

I cannot smile, I cannot feel, nor strive with sorrow 

more; 

I've grown a cold and callous thing, no longer on my 

brow 
Can pain or pleasure set their seal, 'twill take no 

pressure now. 

2. 

I cannot weep, I cannot weep; my tears are all 

scorched up» 
And e'en when hope would quench their thirst, 'tis 

in a poisoned cup ; 
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And joys bright beam with kindly ray would melt 

their source again, 
Some dark mist passes o*er her disc, and makes the 

effort vain. 

3. 

I cannot smile, I cannot smile, when other's hearts 

are gay. 
Or if my lips assume that form, 'tis only to betray 
How much at variance is the heart which, icy cold 

within, 
Hath lost the power to smile or sigh, hath nought to 

lose or win. 

4. 
1 cannot feel, 1 cannot feel — once feeling was too 

strong. 
But self-destroying, self-destroyed, 't has left my 

bosom long ; 
Past, present, future, to my view now the same aspect 

wear. 
And have their birth and grave alike, in one short 

word — despair ! 

5. 
Despair — each link of that dark chain is firmly fast 

united 
By withered hope, affection seared, or some loved 

vision blighted ; 
1 cannot smile, I cannot weep, I cannot feel, I own. 
My tears and smiles are turned to gall, my feelings 

into stone. 
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LXI. 

Were those her feelings then ? did he but glance 
His eye upon those features, 'twas enough-*— 

To see them now and think what they were once ; 
But what blast was it could have been so rough ? 

He gazed unnoticed, for thought did now entrance 
Her every feehng, and his met no rebuff 

From eye, whose lashes swept a cheek so fair. 

So pale ; 'twas with a start he murmured — " Clare." 

LXII. 

She opened her's, and looked in his to see 
What cause had sharpened so his gentle tone. 

Drank in at once his doubts and agony, 

Felt that he guessed her grief, if 'twas not known ; 

One moment she paused doubtful, the next she 
Flew to his knee, and bowing her face on 

His outstretched arm, in passionate grief did pour 

Out her love's tale, and that of Jsadore. 

LXtll. 

'' Father, mistake me not,*' she said, on finding 
He still was mute, *' deem not of me so low, 

To fancy I his memory up am binding. 
Or aught but a reft vision he is now ; 

But, ah ! too firmly all love had been winding 
His cords around for me, to rudely throw 

Them off at honour's bidding ; I have tried, and — 

That trial it hath quickened my hfe's sand ! 
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LXIV. 

'* Start not, dear father — ^had I found him less 
Than my young fancy pictured, it had heen 

But tight to cast him forth in recklessness. 
As a dishonoured or a worthless dream : 

It was his virtues 'wakened love's excess. 

And tho' another's, this was no fault, I ween ; 

Had he deceived me, could my memory rest 

Upon one fault, 'twould cast his from my hreast. 

LXV. 

*' He sought me not. Dost thou rememher how 
We pressed ere we could gain his company ? 

And then how slowly 'twas that he did throw 
From ofF, what I called his frigidity ; 

Ah ! me, the thought e'en flushes now my hrow, 
When I recall how first in gaiety, 

Soon changed to love — I sought his heart to win. 

Nor dreamt it shame^ how much less dreamt it sin ! 

LXVI. 

*' I have told you how we parted; that I strove 
When he was gone, to fling aside the chain — 

But oh, my father, that of first true love 
Needed frame stronger, the victory to gain ; 

I might subdue, but could not rise above. 
Extinguish, but be the victim of the flame ; 

Were he less noble, could I call to mind 

One trait of baseness, freedom I might find. 

I 
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LXVII. 

" But as it is, I loved him far too Tvell — 
False tongue, thou liest — ^my heart loves him still ; 

Nay, shrink not thou ; believe me, pride doth swell 
Through every vein, as warmly as thoudst will. 

And wars with every thought I fain would quell ; 
But then the effort, father — it doth kill ; 

See, I am dying — I feel death's arrow here. 

Look on this wasted form and read it clear. 

LXVIII. 

" Mine is no heart to linger in woe on. 
Its hue's the clime that gave my mother birth ; 

My all — ah, yes, my all was laid upon 
One stake ; 'tis lost — ^what have I more with earth? 

But e'er I die, one face I must gaze on, 

E'en though it kill me by its peace and mirth — 

His wife's ! — although I know not if she yet may claim 

(Think not I stoop to envy) such a name. 

LXIX. 

" Envy ! oh no, I rather pity her. 
For he has loved me as I trust he will 

One day love Stella ; but 'twas I first did stir 
That bosom with its warmest, tenderest thrill ; 

And he can ne'er forget, nor she demur 

That he yields to my memory one sigh still : 

Yes — take me, father, to my birthplace fair, — 

Let me gaze once on her and Castle Clare. 
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LXX. 

" Then lay me, father, in my mother's tomh. 
Nor waste thy tears upon that passionate thing 

Whose wild, impetuous fancies sealed her doom — 
Whose feeUngs only were her young life's spring — 

Who could not Uve when her heart scattered gloom. 
Nor yet had strength that gloom away to fling : 

These my last wishes, father — weep not thou — 

I have no tears ; they're scorched in my hot brow." 

LXXI. 

She ceased, but he wept o'er her still those tears 
Which, when from men they fall, seem, in each drop. 

To sear the heart they come from, and add years 
Sooner than longest draught from sorrow's cup. 

She was no more his dream of hopes, but fears — 
He could not live were that heart's throbs to stop, 

Each aid was called — some spoke of native air ; 

And to her birth-place he conveyed young Clare. 

LXXII. 

But Stella ! what of Stella ? — how had she 
Gone through a trial deeper far than Clare's ? 

What's parted love to that love's agony 

That finds the loved one still in love's arrears ? 

His letter came ; but if we wish to see 

How heart so proud as her's feigns, feels, despairs. 

We must to her own scribbUngs have resource. 

There only could we trace her feeling's course. 
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JOURNAL. 

LXXIII. 

" Yes — thou hast wronged me — deeply through mj 
heart 

Reverberates these words ; and every Une 
Of this, thy cruel, kind letter, wrings apart 

Feelings, ah, Isadore ! how wholly thine. 
The past — I have no past, there lies the smart — 

Present and future, they alone are mine ; 
And what are they ? — a present with life's chain 
So rent, no future can cement again. 

LXXIV. 

** Thou lovest me not ! I read it in each word. 
Though thou hast tried (how vainly) to conceal ; 

But 'twas in kindness done — ^let me accord 
Justice to one who hath done his best to heal : 

Thou ne'er hast loved me ! Ah, I cannot ward 
That knowledge off, though from my breast it steal 

Its latest spark of comfort — takes from me 

Not only love, peace, hope, but memory. 

LXXV. 

" How thou hast wronged me ! Dost thou really love, 
Yet fancy I'd accept a shackled heart — 

One which to gain a show of fondness strove 
To make the image that it loved depart? 

Fie on thee, Isadore ! Oh ! thou, above. 

Or at such thought, at least as base, shouldst start — 

Thou who hast known me from my infant days, 

Better, by this, should know mt/ spirit's ways. 
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LXXVI. 

" Thou'st wronged thyself too ! Was I such lovesick 
maid 

To call for this self-chosen, drear exile ? 
I dread thy father's eye, thy mother's shade, 

When as the hapless cause myself I style ! 
How couldst thou act so, or dream such offering laid 

Before my heart would e'er an hour heguile ? 
Or deem such love as mine would stoop to share 
Affection which would need a hot-house care ? 

LXXVII. 

" Thou'st Wronged her too — that one so dear to thee — 
Be still, my heart — why such a throe of pain ? 

If dear to thee, she must be so to me — 
Oh ! would that she were here, that I might strain 

Her form to mine, so that together we 

Might weep till thou wouldst seek thy home again. 

Thou'st wronged us all ! I'd scorn to own one thought 

To which this fair girl could with grief be fraught ! 

LXXVIII. 

" I love thee ! yes, have loved thee long, and must 
Love thee for ever ! — but were there in my heart 

One selfish feeling to debase or rust, 
Were it with life itself, it should depart : 

Then could I tread love 'neath my feet as dust, 
And 'tis thy doubt of this makes my soul smart : 

It was thyself I loved — thy virtues, Isadore — 

And whilst they still exist, I want not more. 
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LXXIX. 

'* What though thou lovest another ! art not thou 
Still the same being who from my young heart won 

Its tendrils to expand and round thee grow, 
Till 'circKng, they met where they had begun? 

What though thou lovest another ! must I throw 
My love for thee away, whilst thou art one 

With what awakened love ? thy letter shows 

How honour still on thee her charm bestows. 

LXXX. 

*' I cannot cease to love thee — never, never ! 

For e'en wert thou to change, my heart would cling 
To that which thou hast been ; no, nought can sever 

A love like mine, with esteem for its spring. 
Yet, though I love, it scarce costs an endeavour 

From off my hand thy 'spousal ring to fling ; 
And I could hail this hour with tenderness. 
Thy chosen — ^thy beloved — and fondly bless. 

LXXXI. 

"To wed thee ! Dost thou think that I would wed 
One who by effort doled me out affection ? 

No ; thou art free — free as if I were dead — 
Free to wed her who is thy heart's selection. 

What though I love thee ! my proud soul could spread 
Open each thought, nor blush for her inspection ; 

And did sJie wonder at my constancy, 

I'd tell thy virtues, and I'd point to thee. 
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LXXXII. 



Oh ! where art thou ? — thou shouldst be by her side ! 

Ah ! but for me thou mightst have been now there. 
And she, perhaps by this, thy own, thy bride, 

Pledged every future joy and woe to share. 
If thou preferrest her, be sure my pride 

Teaches regret its every pang to spare ; 
E'en that thou knowest my love, one sigh alone 
Springs to thy silence and deserted home. 

LXXXIII. 

" Yet still I scribble on, as if this page 

Were meant to meet thine eye. Oh ! that I knew 
Where it would find thee, that it might assuage 

Each grief, and once more in thy footsteps strew 
Hope's fairy blossoms, thy thoughts to engage. 

And love to reign o'er a betrothal new : — 
Thy first is broken — may the fresh one claim 
Such love from both as will confirm the chain. 

LXXXIV. 

'' I feel that I am desolate, that I 

Can never be as I have been before — 
That clouds have closed o'er every gleam of sky, 

And in one single draught cold fate doth pour 
A lifetime's sorrow. Why art thou not by 

To take back thy own love vows, Isadore ? 
But though thou hearest not, my heart hath spoken 
Its last farewell, and — none hears — ^is broken. 
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LXXXV. 

" And now that it is done, I feel like to 
A bird that seeks to fly with broken wing — 

An arrow thrown all useless from its bow — 
A kite the winds puff on without a string — 

A mouldering wall from off which rude hands throw 
Ivy, which late did firmly, closely cling ! 

Yet still thou art the star that points my eye — 

My all below, my all, I fear, on high." 

LXXXVI. 

" Six months — six ages — ^have now passed away, 
Since I, with cold hand, yet a brain on fire, 

Traced the above ; still he doth absent stay — 

His home deserted, and ah ! much worse, his sire. 

Still not a word — day flies on after day — 
Hope which beats high at mom, eve sees expire ; 

His father notes with sighs his empty chair. 

And mine regards me with an anxious air. 

LXXXVII. 

'* Yet why? my brow is calm as heretofore. 
My cheek could scarce be paler than its wont. 

My eye ne'er borrows from aught softening store, 
A tear-dimm'd brilliance out of briny fount ; 

What tho' an effort curls, still, as in yore. 
My lip to his replying, smiles doth mount. 

Why gazes he then with such anxious eye ? 

Why always ends such scrutiny with a sigh ? 
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LXXXVIII. 

" And he prays; ah, 1/eel how he prays oft 
For his proud girl, why am I thus unbent ? 

Why is all stem that in me, should be soft. 

And love, and pride, warmth, coldness all so blent ; 

Feelings whose depth can bear my soul aloft. 
And give me strength till life itself were spent. 

Why hidden so within that few can see 

Encased in ice of proud frigidity ? 

LXXXIX. 

*' No wonder that he loved me not ; ah no ! 

Talent, and mind, and fame, may sometimes gain 
A few stray laurels to wreath woman's brow, 

But from their leaves, their juice too, shell obtain; 
Perhaps some frail flowers m her path may grow. 

And with proud man's she may enrol her name. 
But does she gain what her heart prizes most. 
Such gem as she may without blushing boast ? 

xc. 

** Ah no ! men love some tender helpless thing. 
That calls forth all their care, their strength, their 
power. 

Some bud that doth in fond dependence cling. 
And claims their guardiance in a stormy hour i^ 

They shrink from one whose pride of mind can bring 
An innate fortitude to meet gloom's lour — 

And I can joy he's felt another's spell, 

I was not suited, and I loved too well. 
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XCI. 

*' And this long absence, will they both be true ? 

I know he will, tho' honour may enshrine 
Her memory as one his heart once knew, 

Whom with his best hopes he had to resign : — 
And if she be not, he*ll not stoop to rue. 

His not a heart to don a lover's whine. 
But ah, she cannot change whom he hath loved. 
Love will retain her, tho' the loved one's roved. 

XCII. 

" Alike to me, save for his weal, or woe ; 

For if on this earth's surface there were left, 
Only we two of human kind below, 

Twere nothing still, so hath my heart been cleft, 
Rent, torn asunder, not that I mourn the blow 

Which hath past, present, fixture, rudely reft 
Of all that blest existence, tho' not all, 
For tho' he loves me not, I oivn love's thrall. 

XCIII. 

" And she will let me love thee still — ah, yes. 
Thou wouldst not love one whose heart could not 
weigh 

Such love as mine in scales of tenderness, 
Or view me with aught but a sister's eye ; 

How my heart blesses her ! may she thee bless 
With half the depth, but all the warmth that I 

Have given thee, nay, give thee, still must give. 

Long as thy virtues and my memory live.' 
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XCIV. 

" How changed I am since last I sat me here. 
And yet four months have scarcely fled away ; 

And I have wept since o'er a father's bier, 

Have found a heavenly one — have learned to pray, 

One who is ever to the orphan near, 

And at whose footstool I each grief can lay. 

By whose Almighty love each vain, proud thought is 
crushed. 

And at whose still small voice each murmur's hushed. 

xcv. 

" A few weeks since, and haughtily I rebelled, 
And wildly, from that spirit-chastening rod ; 

But the boon that I prized not quick was felled. 
That father, darling father, called to God ; 

And not till then my sullen soul was quelled — 
That path disclosed which I, unthinking, trod ; 

The gourd that He had given to shade my head. 

Seemed almost worthless, till I saw it dead. 

xcvi. 

" My father, thou wert left me, and yet I 
Fancied myself heart-broken, reft of all 

My bosom loved, and with rapt visions high. 
Thoughts philosophical, did my heart enthral ; 

And nursed a proud despair, nor could thine eye. 
Or gentle pleadings, to the right recall; 

I spumed with scorn all words that would console. 

And fled thy presence when thou wouldst condole. 
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XCVII. 

" But thou wert stricken, and my soul unbent, 
The source that I thought dry was opened up, 

And to subdue a soflening flow was sent, 

Which mingled with the draught of sorrow's cup ; 

Then, then, at last my cold proud heart was rent. 
And my bow'd spirit humbled, cried enough ! 

Whilst my parched lips e'en kissed the chastening rod. 

And every thought within acknowledged God. 

XCVIII. 

" And He in love commanded straight the light 
To shine forth out of darkness on my heart. 

That of His glory I might have a sight, 
And His Son's image make all else depart. 

For in Him is his glory and deUght ! 
His boundless love alone the sinner's chart 

Unto that heaven where he's admitted in. 

The frailest sinner when cleansed from his sin. 

xcix. 

" Oh blest assurance, never-failing guide, 
From every sorrow or besetting snare. 

Troubled, but not distressed on every side. 
Perplexed I may be, but not in despair ; 

Forsaken, never, what may e'er betide, 
Cast down, but left not in the lion's lair ; 

All other things I cast now off as dross. 

Count them as nothing for my Saviour's cross. 
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C. 

'• And I am left to be the minister 

Of countless riches — O God, give me thine aid. 
And not one hour let selfishness defer. 

But thy own gifts be to the giver paid ; 
Without thy guiding hand I would not stir, 

Oh, let it on my vain lips e'er be laid ; 
Bless me in all things — ^bless hiniy that exiled youth 
And her he loves, bless both with thy own truth." 



CI. 

My journal — scarcely canst thou own such name. 
For 'tis by snatches only that I write — 

Some weeks ago, and with my guardian came. 
Guardian in name, by love more than of right. 

And courtesy than either — one who doth claim 
On three accounts an interest in my sight ; 

He is a Christian, owns a mind and air 

That needs not his proud title or wealth's glare. 

CII. 

*' Thirdly, he loves me, foolish youth to waste 
On me the freshness of his heart, or deem 

Friendship by love can quickly be displaced, 
Or love would be contented with esteem. 

True, as he says, it ne'er can be erased 

But it needs flowers to spring from it I ween, 

And will not do alone, for love's returning, 

'Twould act hke water on flames strongly burning. 
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cm. 

" Still here he lingers, tho* I told him all — 
How I have loved, love still, and must love 'ever, 

And he but smiles, and hugs more close the thrall 
He says I've laid him under to cease never ; 

He would not, if he could, the past recall, 
If I to love him too will but endeavour. 

This all the boon, he says, that he will ask. 

And, in good sooth, it is no painful task. 

CIV. 

'* Love him, I could, would he be but content 
With brother's place ; but to become his bride ! 

Ah, no, he's worthy heart which has not bent 
To other shrine, or hath not been allied 

With the dark seeds of pride and discontent, 
Tho* humbled now — yet doth there deep reside, 

In inmost thought, the image of St. Clare 

No more an idol, true — but still 'tis there." 

cv. 

** Be still, my heart, why throbbing thus so high ? 

* My times are in God's hand,' why beatest thou 
So quickly all ? though the gates open fly. 

Of his forefather's castle, and her*s now ; 
But oh, what grief! 'tis said she comes to die 

With a heart-broken, and a death^ealed brow, 
Ah, no, it cannot be thei/ll meet no more — 
Father, have mercy on my Isadore. 
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CVI. 

" My Isadore, oh no, Clarets Isadore, 

Still dear as her's. Hark! methinks there's the^ound 
Of wheels — Yes, see fiiU quickly all her tenants pour. 

And press the carriage of the heiress round. 
May she be spared, her native air restore 

Bloom to her cheeks, and all my hopes be crowned ; 
What a clear night — how sweetly the bells peal. 
Whilst memories dim, do with their loud chimes steal.* 

CVII. 

"And we have met ! yes, she is wondrous fair 
E'en now in her wrecked beauty ; 'twas an hour 

Of pain to both, each felt the other's stare. 

Yet tried to hide those thoughts which ruled with 
power ; 

But we were left, and then I whispered " Clare," 
And the word from her brow chased all its lour ; 

I knelt beside her couch and hid my face — 

Felt round my form, his loved one's wild embrace. 

CVIII. 

" And then I rose and gazed on that young brow, 
One moment, when, weak as she was, she sprung. 

And on my shoulder did her fair head bow. 
Whilst with the fervour of its nature clung 

That beauteous form to mine, and a warm glow. 
On her blanched cheek like rosebud tint was flung : 

No vows were needed to link our heart's chain, 

'Twasclaspedandfast when soft she breath'd his name. 
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CIX. 

'' His name ! ah, he hath wronged us all by this 
Wearisome banishment, she is a noble girl 

And worthy of his love, ay, even his ; 

How her Up curved with a disdainful curl ! 

Her form drew back whilst e'en she spumed my kiss, 
And what a mind her features did unfurl ! 

Impetuous, tender, proud, one that could bear 

Aught with the loved one, but without^ despair. 

ex. 

" Long, long it was, before she'd calmly hear. 
And longer still before she would believe 

I had resigned him, though he still was dear ; 
Thought that for his sake I strove to deceive 

My own fond heart, whilst he was yet not near ; 
And when, slow to the last, she did conceive 

My spirit's feelings, vowed, with a noble pride, 

That ere she was, I must be first a bride. 

CXI. 

*' A bride ! ah, Clare, ask for some other boon, 
My heart, it sickens at the very thought ; 

'Tis not that I would darkly cherish gloom — 
But my mind hath a fairy vision wrought. 

Which neither will, nor wish can now exhume. 
So fondly, dearly, is my fancy fraught 

With the bright dream of seeing ihee his wife, 

And him and thee, my only ties to life." 

^p ^p ^F ^^ ^F ^F ^F ^r 
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CXII. 

" Yes daily she grows stronger, and my prayer 

Is heard, she will be spared to bless 
The one we both have loved, and now more fair 

Dawn in fresh health her smiles and winningness ; 
Oh, that we only could recall St. Clare, 

That I bestow will not make her worth less — 
And her fond father gazes with delight 
And says, my care hath won this as a right. 

CXIII. 

*' Fitzherbert lingers, and he now has made 
Sweet Clare assert his cause, and sometimes he. 

Full near hath gained it, by the offering laid 
At my heart's shrine, of his own constancy ; 

I see he judges rightly, if once paid 
To him vows of a wife's fidelity 

The lips that could be brought to pledge such vow. 

Could ne'er behe the thoughts within, I trow. 

CXIV. 

" I love him, yes, I love him, but not so 
As I loved Isadore, nor would I if I could, 

He was my idol, now I have learned to bow. 
To One alone whom he erst between stood : 

But first of all, we must some tidings know 

Of our dear wanderer — strange that none should 

Doubt his existence, his father, Clare, nor I, 

Though all inquiries meet with no reply." 
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CXV. 

'* 'T has come at last, that boon so long desired, 
A few short hurried lines from Isadore, 

Yet I am calm — ere a new day's expired 

We shall have met, and in this room once more — 

Why runs my blood so cold, all lately fired 
By burning heat from out its source's core ? 

His father, Clare, Fitzherbert, how will ye 

Bear news that brings to each such extasy ?" 

CXVI. 

" My task is done, at noon he will be here, 
Yet I have told them not, but bid them all 

To come, as 'twere my solitude to cheer — 
I'll place his father in the western hall ; 

Here first I know his footsteps he will steer. 
And here *ti8 Clare shall answer to his call — 

Fitzherbert shall be told each passing thought 

Gain if he will it still, the hand he's sought." 

CXVII. 

Here let us pause — ^words were all vain to tell 
How he felt then, that rash, but noble youth : — 

Stella had laid her plans and all befel 

Just as she willed, and she rejoiced, in truth, 

That in that hour she had no pang to quell ; 
Could joy in others joy, and felt in sooth. 

The purest pleasure she had ever known. 

When Isadore clasped Clare, once more his own. 
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CXVIII. 

What need to tell how he then turned, and knelt. 
As 'twere to worship form of higher caste. 

What words could paint how she and he then felt. 
How both their memories brought back the past ? 

But no reproach 'rose that hour's peace to melt. 
And when he kissed her hand, the thought how last 

They'd parted lovers came to contrast with this. 

And with a smile she bade him her lip kiss. 

CXIX. 

Fitzherbert laughed, for on his arm she hung. 
And Stella with her own calm, stately air. 

Named them unto each other, and then sprung 
Forward to clasp in warm embrace young Clare; 

What words could paint how fondly all she clung. 
That thing of smiles and tears, how loved, how fair ? 

What words could dare that father's joy to tell. 

When on his one son's neck once more he fell ? 

cxx. 

What need to say how brightly the sun shone, 
The morn the marriage joy-bells cleft the air. 

How proud Fitzherbert bore his Stella home ! 
Clare made St. Clare the lord of Castle Clare ! — 

Years since that day have rolled in quick flight on ; 
Those girls are mothers, more deeply loved — still 
fair, 

Isadore's children climb his father's knee ; 

And Clare, the wild, the winning, shares their glee. 
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CXXI. 

And Stella moves within her stately halls. 

The Christian wife, and mother, mistress, friend ; 

Her ear e'er open is to duty's calls. 

And with her dignity softness doth hlend ; 

With no disdainful glance, her eye appals. 

And to Fitzherhert's will each thought doth bend. 

For she has learnt a woman must resign 

Her crown, if not in woman's path she shine. 

CXXII. 

And she is happy, peace rests on her brow. 
Whilst her dark eyes beam joy and tenderness ; 

And oft with thankfulness do they overflow, 
Isadore's truth and candour, yet to bless. 

Had he deceived her, how different below 

Would have been all their lots, what the excess 

Of misery three beings would have known — 

Fitzherbert, too, had then not been her own. 

CXXI1I. 

Some fair, romantic reader will start back. 
Whose tears late dropped for heroine death devoted. 

And think she'd rather suffer torture's rack. 
Than be as such inconstant sample quoted ; 

'' Such want of noble feeling ! such a lack 
Of all" — the nonsense with which girls are bloated ; 

Few love as Stella loved, or loves on still, 

Though each thought's open to her lord's view and will. 
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CXXIV. 

And can he chide a heart that never feigned. 
Never deceived him ? and whose every line 

Woos his investigation, not ashamed 

That he a pure, deep love can there divine ; 

He knows that had another monarch reigned, 
She^d been unwed until the end of time ; 

That there ascendant brightly shines his star — 

For neither know a doubt their peace to mar. 

cxxv. 
Oh, truth ! bright, heavenly-born, and noble truth, 

How is it custom casts on thee a shade ? 
Whilst to each specious flattery men are ruth. 

And thou all shackled, art in prison laid ; 
Children are taught to curb thy growth in youth. 

Some for that lesson have with halter paid. 
All have the brightness of the spirit soiled. 
And of its purest gem the mind despoiled. 

cxxvi. 

Oh, truth ! Oh, nature ! would that my voice could 
reach 

To earth's most distant limits, I would cry 
Still truth — ^nature and nature's God would preach. 

Whilst ocean, forest, sky, hills, lakes reply ; 
And echoes loud and long resound with, teach 

Truth to each child, and point each glance on high. 
Where bright above the God of Truth doth dwell. 
Whose truth alone saves from deceit and Hell. 

END OF STELLA. 
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OLD MAID'S CABINET. 



They had searched it over and over again, 
Nor ever as yet had searched in vain, 
For it from their very youth had been 

A place vrhere pleasure and profit met ; 
And good conduct's reveard was what vrould be seen 

At eve in aunt Alice's cabinet. 
Nove children no longer, 'twas still their delight 
To obtain of its hidden recesses a sight. 
For something in it they were sure to find. 

On which " auld lang syne " her seal had set ; 
And linked with a by-gone in aunt AHce's mind, 

Was each treasure of that old cabinet. 
These two fair girls, how they loved to pore 
Its various receptacles o'er and o'er : 
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One, with her dark eye and golden hair> 

And features where mirth had with lovehness met ; 

And the other, less wild, though of beauty more rare. 

How dearly they loved that old cabinet. 
They had Uberty, too, to search it through. 

And rummage it up and down ; 
Nought save one drawer a restriction knew. 
Where aunt Ahce declared there were only a few 

Trifles, for her eye alone ; 
And often and often they had coaxed in vain 
A peep of those secret contents to obtain — 

She had been inflexible yet: 
But this eyening, when they had ransacked everyplace, 
And looked on each treasure again face to face. 
They most loudly declared it " a very hard case. 

That even within their old cabinet, 
Aunt Alice should from them one comer conceal ; 
Oh, could they but peep, they were wre 'twould 

reveal 
Fine doings, perhaps letters on which Cupid's seal, 

With his heart and his wings, too, were set.** 
So mirth-loving Kate her fair sister addressed — 
And not in a whisper, for, as she confessed, 

'Twas said just aunt Alice to tease. 
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A sweet winsome thing was that same giddy Kate, 
Though reflection oft only succeeded her prate. 
And in place of submitting she would sometimes 
dictate. 
Yet in all things alike still could please. 
Aunt Alice sat listening — oh ! had they but turned, 
They'd have seen that her pale cheek with flush deeply 

burned. 
Whilst a moment a cloud was the guest of her 
brow. 
And her eye-lids with tear-drops were wet ; 
But she's wiped them away, and has risen e'en now 
To draw near to that old cabinet. 

She paused a few minutes before she spoke. 

And then 'twas with voice as if something to choke 

Her speech at the moment were trying : 
" Yes, my quiet Constance, and you, giddy Kate, 

Shall like babes be indulged for your crying ; 
And we'll empty this nook, ere yet 'tis too late, 

Of the trash that within it is lying. 
For I've thought that I would not like to die. 
And to leave all these follies to meet the eye, 
When aunt Alice no longer would be by. 
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So come^ and what we find worth heing kept, 

I know my darlings will gladly accept. 

And as gladly we'll hum the ruhhish that* s left." 

So spake the old lady, and touched a spring, 
Which at once to their longing gaze did hring — 
What they had fancied that drawer contained ? 

Oh, no I They stoop more close to see 
What these old papers can he they have gained. 

And with wonder exclaim — " It is poesy ! 
Ah, this is nice, we'll have now a night 
Of pleasure, and of unmixed delight." 
Aunt Alice's chair is removed in a minute. 
Close to the fire, and she placed in it. 
A cushion hath Katherine found at her feet, 

The unlooked-for treasure upon her knee. 
Whilst fair Constance hehind doth the group complete, 

Leaning o'er her young sister all tenderly. 

KATE. 

" Fancy aunt Alice a poetess !" 

CONSTANCE. 

" Nay, let us hear more of hers, and less 
Of your own fancies, sister mine." 
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KATE. 

*' Hush ! — ^here's a miniature, I declare — 
And — and — what more ? — a lock of hair ! 
Oh, did I not right divine ! 
How handsome ! — ^what a nohle hrow ! 
I do not think men have such now ?" 

CONSTANCE. 

" And such a kind, yet fiery eye. 
Glancing as if, whilst 'twould defy 
An army's host, yet it could gleam. 
In softer hours, with softest heam." 

KATE. 

" Nay, sister, be silent, Fm really afraid 
For my heart — ^you want me to die an old maid. 
Let us see what these pages that wrapped it 

round. 
List, Constance, do they not sadly sound ?" 

{Reads,) 

DESPAIR. 

Despair ! What is it ? Want of feeling— 
An iron mail, the spirit steeling — 
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A riven spell — a yanished dream — 
A dispelled charm — a reversed beam — 
A blighted hope — a broken heart — 
A close-linked fetter, rent apart — 
An acid dropping on the soul — 
A darkened sight — a reached goal — 
The past all soured — the present nought- 
A future reck'd not of by thought. 
All have I known — ^have breathed the air- 
And lived to breathe on — of Despair. 



ON BEING CONGRATULATED BY HIM UPON THE 

PEACE OF MY BROW. 

Peace on my brow I It is in mockery then 
Of all that dwells beneath ; like to when 
O'er the cold waters, for a moment's space, 
Deceitful moonbeams one another chase. 

Peace on my brow ! If so, 'tis as the calm 

That hails an earthquake's shock — the sudden qualm 

Of elements — the close, still feel, before 

The lightning^s vivid flash — the thunder's roar. 
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Peace on my brow ! 'Tis well there is peace some- 
where ; 
That inward anguish finds in outward air 
A fitting mask, and lips can learn to smile 
So well, they can all but the heart beguile. 

Peace on my brow ! Dost thou see ? — ^Well, say on, 

And think so still — the passing pang is gone ; 

For my proud heart is thankful and well pleased to 

learn, 
So unassumed it seems, thm canst discern. 



TO H. 



Think not, because the face may wear 
A smile, the heart is free from care ; 
Nor yet because a laugh you hear. 
The laugher from affliction's clear. 
Ah, no ! — a smile may hide a sigh, 
A laugh conceal a tear ; 
The eye with joy may seem to dart. 
But to disguise a broken heart. 
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A GIRL'S MUSINGS. 

PABT I. 

*^ She sate her by the casement ; 

Bat though the scene was fair, 
Her eye glanced o'er it passingly, 

Or gazed with vacant stare ; 
For tortured was the seat of thought, 
By visions memoiy had brought" 

Yes I am changed — how changed ! — and one short 

year 
Hath heen the hirth and grave of many dreams, 
And summer hopes> which autumn's touch made 

sere ; 
And o'er-strong feelings, and high pictured scenes. 
Have sunk to nothing, till my spirit deems 
Earth's joys are visions, but her sorrows real — 
Her good a shadow — ^peace a thing which seems ; 
Her feelings, sighs, smiles, tears, which feign to feel. 
And her dark chains but iron — her brightest, polished 

steel. 

I wore her shackles for a time, but fire 

Will heat the strongest — when the metal glows 
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It is the time to strike, if you desire 
To cast them off ; for if it once more grows 
Chilly in feel, 'twill need still harder blows, 
Of heavier hands, to mould it to your will — 
More active measures, still severer throes, 
Ere it be soft again. You'll need to melt it still — 
A heart on which futurity can nought instil. 

If you have this — a mind which spurns the sneer 

And smile of man alike, and callous all 

To this world's fame, can coldly bear 

To stand alone, unheeding rise or fall 

Of Fate's barometer, nor can appal 

Poor fellow-mortals' praise, much less their blame — 

Smile at the forms which would your thought 

enthral. 
And make your conscience' ease your only aim — 
The fire and sledge are yours, your freedom to obtain. 

You may not find this freedom happiness. 
Some wear their fetters till the soul is chained. 
And teach the eye to gaze on gloominess, 
Until alone by Ughl the sight is pained, 
And think from prison fare best nurture's gained : 

L 
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Such still should wear their chains ; but they who 

find 
This world a desert, by man's footsteps stained^ 
Can place no limit to the glowing mind — 
Let 8uch give wing to thought — her shackles all 

unbind. 

Yes, I am changed — changed, too, in one short 

year. 
Oft striking, levels hillocks at the last. 
And new-made roads, which rough did late appear. 
Look like the old, when o'er and o'er hath passed 
The various vehicles, both slow and fast : 
From trees which ne'er bring forth but bitter fruit. 
None other's looked for ; when clouds o'ercast 
Life's sky, joy's rays are but as stars that shoot — 
The chance frail blossoms of some fast-withering 

root. 

When constant disappointment clouds the path. 
The hope that is not marr*d awakes surprise ; 
We learn to fondle sorrow, till no wrath. 
Scarce pain, arises, when what we most love dies ; 
Grief grows our close famihar friend, and sighs 
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Get SO habitual^ the chest but seldom heaves, 
And the heart learns to hold all it doth prize 
Slightly as trees in winter wear their leaves ; 
Experience taught, death's near the flower to which 
the bosom cleaves. 

And mine hath nothing left to cling to now. 
Or if it had, no tendrils left to cUng ; 
For 'round whatever shrine where love did bow 
They wound themselves so tightly, that to fling 
Death's shaft at it, bore death upon its wing 
Alike to them, so riven from the root ; 
'Twas left alone, a withered, dried up thing. 
Which never more could bring forth healthful 
shoot. 
Containing but within seeds of a poisonous fruit. 

Yes, I am changed ! When openings are dried up, 
The sap continues in ; when currents cease. 
The heart expands itself, and sup by sup 
The store of thought and sorrow doth increase ; 
Had either vent, they would their burden ease, 
And ebb, to flow again. The grief that wreaks 
Its depth in words, need not despair of peace ; 
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But that heard hy no ear^ which no tongae speaks, 
Wanns, glows, takes fire, then the scooped heart- 
shell breaks. 



PART n. 



I have not been deceived ! In that one thought 
Is centred all my store of happiness ; 
I have not found thee what I dreamed thee not, 
Nor knowledge caused me to esteem thee less : 
All sunken though I be in wretchedness, 
A thousand times more blissful is my fate. 
To those who, having worshipped to excess. 
Find out their idol's worthlessness too late. 
And that their breasts adored, must teach those 
breasts to hate. 

It is not so with me : for if I dreamed 

That thou wert noble, I have found thee so — 

The one amid the many ; if I deemed 

No common talents shamed that lofty brow, 

My dreams fall short of what I prove thee now. 
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I fancied thee all generous, with a mind 
No world could shadow, nor no forms could bow — 
A standard to itself, and all resigned 
To Fortune's shafts. My colours were too dull, I find. 

I drew but from a picture, nor had seen 

That picture's bright original ; yet still 
The subject so enraptured me, I ween. 
My woman's heart o'erstept my woman's will. 
And having taught to love, forgot to chill : 
I drew but from a picture — ^when I came 
From thine own self my outlines up to fill. 
How were my pencil's sketchings put to shame — 
The hkeness whence I copied scarce deserved the name. 

Yes, I have found thee all my fancy framed. 
And more than all ; nor would I give 
That knowledge, though it were all tamed 
To feel my heart again, and to unweave 
The spell which made my freedom cease to live : 
There is a bliss in looking up to thee, 
As to some star which Chaldeans believe 
Contains their fate, and guides their destiny — 
Oh, 'mid my Ufe's dark clouds, thou art that star to me! 
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Thou art the heacon-light which, far above. 
Points out the ports to which I ought to steer ; 
I sought not, seek not, wish not, for thy love. 
For with my adoration blends 9^ fear ; 
It is not, to my breast thou art not dear. 
But my soul worships, and hath o'er thee cast 
A halo, which, wert thou a thing more near. 
Might fall a prey to this world's rifling blast — 
Might fade as all things else — as fleetingly and 
fast. 

I do not wish thy love — enough 

To earn thy praise ; and in some future day, 

. When, far beyond this chilling world's rebuff. 
My soul hath quit its tenement of clay, 
Thoult stand beside the spot in which they'll lay 
My lifeless form, oh, for a moment's space. 
To my freed spirit memory's tribute pay. 
And drop a tear for her, whose short-liVd race 

Deserves from thee, at least, its follies to efface. 

What were those follies — canst thou call them 

such ? — 
Thou, whom of all those folUes wert the shrine ? 
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To hang upon thy accents — and to crouch 
My soul to thee, which bent to Tvone but thine, 
Thy thoughts, opinions, feelings, to divine — 
To tremble at thy touch— and from thine eye 
To catch new life, and chance sometimes from mine 
Send back a glance responsive — to descry 
When thou wert gay or sad, and thence to smile or 
sigh. 

If these were follies, they were mine ; and more. 
To win esteem from thee, in future days, 
I spumed this world, and taught my mind to soar 
To one its own creation, that my lays 
Might worthy be of me, and of thy praise ; 
I kept my heart untutored, and unbowed 
To earth-bom shackles, and to earth-born ways ; 
And taught my bosom ne'er to sigh aloud — 
Scorning alike the praise and pity of the crowd. 

Such was— nay, am I. Fancy had on wing 
Flown with my vision to the realms on high — 
Back, spirit of my thought, back, back, to fling 
Around thee new-born tendrils — tame thine eye 
To coldly gaze on all that's passing by — 
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To straggle with my breast^ until at last, 
All tightly wound, it hath not room to sigh — 
To drain the cup of sorrow's dregs till past — 
Be even sorrow's power to make me feel at last. 



And we have met once more — I almost thought 
We should not meet again, the last few weeks were 

fraught 
With so much pain ; 

One day was Uke a score, 
And in a week a year seemed o'er. 
I caught the glance of that dark eye, and yet the while 
Pride kept my features calm ; but, oh, that smile 
Sent through my frame a qualm — 
Twas not of pleasure — no ; 
Nor could I call it woe. 
'Twas like the beauty of the lightning's flash. 
That causes fear — the grandeur of the thunder's 

crash — 
But rain is near. 

A poison'd arrow cased in gold. 
Which not the less takes fatal hold 
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Because the fluid's hid — ^the point is sharpened still — 
The bow is bent — it doth the archer's will — 
The heart is rent — 

And there it will corrode^ 

Till it congeal that bosom's blood. 



Kate paused, and glanced on aunt Alice her eye. 
But she did not at once to that glance reply. 
By her still fair hand were her features shaded. 
How handsome and noble, though somewhat faded. 

*' Bum them, my dear," at last she said ; 

'' Those feelings, I'm thankful, long have fled. 

Our God is a kind, but a jealous one. 

And of idols has told, He will have none ; 

So if we persist in worshipping 

A creature — to the created cling — 

And to them, 'stead of the Creator, bring 

That incense which we should only pay 

To our God above ; — ^full soon away 

He'll take our idols, or even in 

Their very possession bring home our sin. 
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One Beacon bright He has placed on high — 
On it alone should we fix the eye ; 
And it safely into heaven will bring 
The soul which to it for help doth cling. 
One star alone of all heaven's host 
Can point out the path to sinners lost ; 
And it shineth all so brightly ever, 
Day's sun can cast shade upon it never. 
Cleave we to other light, we'll find 
'Twill soon go out, but to leave us blind ; 
Nor fall the scales, until above 
We glance up the eye to Jesu's love. 
This my experience, dear girls, and I 

Have sought for peace in every way, 
And followed its shadow, because to the eye 

A brilliancy often it did display. 
I once swayed the sceptre of beauty's power — 

Nay, gaze not — my features bear no trace 
Of what they were once in their zenith's hour. 

Nor will this aged form tell of by-gone grace ! — 
Yet, 'twas even so ; and your maiden aunt 
Was once the subject of lover's rant ; 
And a bride betrothed, too, my sweet Kate — 

Oh ! the wretchedness of that hour. 
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When, sunken *neath sorrow and adverse fate, 
1 3delded myself to my parents' power. 

I had loved indeed : hut it was not him 
Who wooed me then to be his bride, 

They thought my objection was merely a whim, 
And would not allow him to be denied. 

But he treated me nobly — released his claim. 

And left me my freedom unshackled again." 

" But what of your true love, aunt Alice dear ?" 
" A moment's patience, and you shall hear. 
I placed upon my young sister's brow 

A crown which with jewels shone bright. 
And with all the care that I could bestow, 

Robed her form in the purest white. 
Clasped a pearl bracelet round arm so fair. 

That in brilliance it with it vied. 
And to the circlet amid her hair 

A silken veil I tied ; 
And then with a step which faltered not, 

I led her forth to meet 
The one Pd loved, e'en to be his bride ; 

Calmly listened while he did greet 
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That young girl as such ; and though pale my cheek. 

Still no sign was there on my face. 
To tell that beneath my bosom's heave 

Dark bitterness held a place. 
All calmly I heard their fitting vows ; 

And close by my sister's side, 
I stood me before that altar's fane. 

Even bridesmaid to his bride ! 
Yet I envied not that gentle girl, 

I loved her too fondly well ; 
Nor had I to strive, whilst kneeling there. 

One selfish thought to quell. 
And when they rose, though I tearfully hailed 

My sister as a bride. 
Still I forced a smile when he approached. 

Then a brother, to my side.** 

'* Go on, go on, aunt Alice, and tell 
What in after years them and you befel." 

" Nay, 'tis soon told. We met not from that day 
When from her youth's home he bore her away. 
And they were not long left to enjoy this earth. 
She died with her first babe in giving it birth ; 
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And where trumpets sounded, and drawn swords 

clashed, 
And mortals their fellow-mortals slashed. 
Covered with wounds, in the heat of the hattle. 
He fell, and unheeded, 'mid war's din and rattle. 
What comfort to me, that his name was recorded 
With honour, and to him Fame's wreath was awarded ? 
For he died as he'd lived, ne'er dreaming that he 
Had governed the billows on my life's fitful sea. 

'^ And after my idol was taken away. 

You would think that, softened, I knelt me to pray. 

But no such thing ; for though rent apart 

Had been each fibre of my young heart. 

Still I found not yet whence the true balm sprung, 

But e'en colder chains around me flung ; 

And in armour I fancied completely proof 

'Gainst every arrow this world could fling, 
I encased myself, and stood aloof 

From my fellow-mortals, imagining — 
Oh, how vainly all ! — that philosophy 

Above this world's woes my heart could bear ; 
And looked down from my throne e'en on sympathy. 

Clasping close, and more closely, my despair. 
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And talent was nurtured, and won me a name. 
Till she placed on my cold brow a circlet of fame ; 
But though with the crowd I might sometimes smile. 
Nought could from my bosom the poisoned sting wile. 

" Talent, fame, beauty — no, nothing would do ; 
Despair and philosophy — ah I they failed too ; 
Until my crushed spirit found a refuge at last 
In the blood of the Saviour, and on him could cast 
The load of my suffering, and ask him to dwell. 
An all-honoured guest, in that tenantless cell. 
Then clothed in my right mind, from off me was 

thrown 
The crownlet which out of false talent had grown ; 
And the woman's true place, which I'd proudly 

resigned, 
I shrunk back to full gladly, and gladly did find. 

'' Oh, long have they lain in that old cabinet. 
Those papers, my Kate, which are now on your 
knee. 
Whilst I watched for an hour when from them you 
might get 
A lesson which hereafter a warning would be. 
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Tho' I trast no such woes in your paths may be cast, 
Still glean you a lesson from aunt Alice's past ; 
Nor allow your best feelings by idols to be 
Plunged, like hers, 'mid the waters of dark misery ; 
But offer to God all your heart's tree's first fruits. 
Then in vigour and health they'll bring forth after 
shoots. 

'' My Constance may keep that dear likeness, which 

seems 
To have taken her fancy, and embodied her dreams ; 
But you, my own Kate, must throw into the fire 
These rhymes but just read — so all sin must expire ; 
The pure gold alone stands the furnace's heat. 
Which melts off all dross which, till therey 'chance 

may cheat. 
Nay, murmur not, Kate, fling the verses away. 

Some not far distant time you your portion may get. 
For I trust there's a few that more worth will display. 

Though in the same drawer of the old cabinet. 



END OF THE OLD MAID's CABINET. 



OCCASIONAL PIECES. 



" A girl's scribblings ! Well, and if they be, 

What then? Mom bursts not forth to brightness just at once, 
But struggles into day all glinuneringly ; 

And many a genius first was called a dunce. 
Smile, reader, if you will, at each succeeding page, 
But, ere you censure, ask its writer's age." 



M 



OCCASIONAL PIECES. 



ON THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR. 

Another year, another year, has winged its flight 
away; 

Another stage of life is won — ^mom hails a new- 
year's day. 

The old, with all its hopes and fears, from view is 
fading fast ; 

And fickle man woos that to come, unheedful of the 
past. 



'Tis ever thus — the future joys are those we deem 

most bright : 
Tis ever thus — the present woes diffuse severest 

blight : 
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'Tis ever thus — the year expires, scarce mourn we it 

is gone, 
So sweet and fair the flowers hope strews in the one 

coming on. 

Farewell! old year — a last farewell — a little, little 

space. 
Time will have one more circle run of his self-chasing 

chase ; 
A last! — There's sadness in the word, but, coupled 

with farewell, 
Where is the heart that feels it not — o'er which it 

casts no spell ? 

Farewell ! farewell ! — ^There strikes the hour — the 
latest parting knell ! 

How many thoughts within the breast, its peal hath 
power to swell ! 

Past, present, future, crowding in, before our view 
appear ; 

Whilst wakes the doubt if e'er below we'U greet ano- 
ther year. 
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OH, LEAVE HER ALONE TO HER SORROW. 

Oh, leave her alone to her sorrow. 

Nor tease her with useless remark ; 
Tho' her eye now no longer may borrow 

From sunshine its flash and its spark. 
Its glance, oh, 'tis softer than ever. 

And her lip has forgotten its scorn ; 
Her cheek may be paler, but never 

Did her fine features shed greater charm. 

There's a mildness where late there was pride. 

There's a sweetness once lost in hauteur. 
Soft and light are her steps as they glide. 

Not so stately, perchance, as in yore ; 
The wit that attracted is gone. 

The naivete that charmed, it hath fled, 
And where dignity only was shown. 

Now kindness hath come in its stead. 
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Sweet lady, Fve known thee when thou 

Wert the magnet, drawing homage from all ; 
When the peace or the shade of thy brow 

Had power to make glad or appal ; 
When the glance, chill or warm, of thine eye, 

Hath caused many a bosom to beat. 
Laying root for a hope or a sigh, 

As it seemed of those feelings the seat. 

I have known thee, but flown is the time — 

There is gall dropping in at life's spring, 
Mingling fast with the waters that shine 

In thy sunshine's but faint shadowed beam ; 
There is grief at the fountain of peace — 

Reversed are the rays of joy's light — 
And a sigh, tho"tis checked, seeks release — 

O'er the visions of hope there is blight. 

Oh ! what is the bloom of a cheek — 
The glance of a bright sparkling eye ? 

Will not both fade away in a week — 
Either need but a few hours to die ? 

Why bend we at beauty's fair shrine — 
To a casket idolatry pay ? 
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When the mind, the mind only will shine 
With a lustre that knows no decav. 

And now thou art drooping, who lately wert queen 

Of a varied and chosen parterre ; 
Thy hues far less gay and less hrilliant now seem — 

Another thy crownlet doth wear : 
Thou hast folded thy blossoms resignedly up. 

And with grace abdicated thy throne ; 
Enriching and purging the draughts of that cup, 

That its sweets be thy sister's alone. 

Thou prunest the thorns from the roses they strew 

On that young and that lovely one's path. 
And doth seem to thine own beauty's zenith renew, 

In the praises that cherished one hath. 
Woe, woe, that a worm should coil in thy stem. 

And doom thee, scarce bloomed, to decay ! 
Woe, woe, for the pride and the poor forms of men ! 

Will wealth thy lost peace e'er repay ? 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 

Say, what is life ? A prison cell — 

A gilded chain — a magic spell, 

Which just through custom hinds the heart. 

And of it makes its links a part. 

So when one breaks, in place of joying 

At signs of captive bonds destroying. 

We steep the minds and thoughts in pain. 

Until the chain be one again — 

Clasping our fetters still more fast — 

Closer and closer to the last. 

And what is death ? The soul's releasing — 

The spirit's birth, and sorrow's ceasing — 

The waking of our mind's illusion — 

The breaking of this world's delusion — 

The key that turns the wards of thought, 

And leaves them free of all that wrought 

Them grief before. 'Tis Sions portal — 

The entrance upon joys immortal. 
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WOMAN'S PLACE. 

Nay, tempt not my breast with a prospect of fame — 
'Tis a shadow, a meteor, a fine-somiding name : 
Its joys, like all others, but live for a time. 
Besides Home is the place for a woman to shine. 

Yes, Home is her sphere. Does she dazzle elsewhere. 
Her hght is but borrowed, her brilliance false glare ; 
She becomes to all archers a mark and a sign — 
'Tis at Homey at Rome only, a woman should shine. 

Does she snatch at the laurel, she'll find that its firuit 
Resembles what takes on Asphalte's shore root. 
All ashes to taste, though appearing so fine — 
Home, Home is the place where a woman should shine. 

She may dazzle the age, and encircle her name 
With that brightest of jewels, an undying fame ; 
But first with her peace must the right path resign — 
For Home is the place where a woman should shine. 
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She may charm hy her wit, she may cheat hy her eyes. 

And blind by her beauty — aye, even the wise ; 

She may win by her smiles, by her knowledge, 

divine — 
But at HomCy oh ! most brightly a woman will shine. 

She may colour with fancy full many a scene. 
And enliven this life with full many a dream ; 
Be the idol of fashion — oh, soon 'twill decline — 
But at Home, at Home always, a woman may shine. 



Then tempt not my breast with a prospect of fam 
Its crown could but rest on a brow flushed by shame ; 
This only endeavour to cherish be mine. 
To strive in my Home — as a woman to shine. 
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TAKE BACK THESE GAY FLOWERS. 

Take back these gay flowers, they were lost if 
bestowed 

On one they'd but mock by their hue ; 
The time has gone past, when my face could have 
glowed 

With the joy such flowers' wearer should do. 
But if still 'tis thy wish on my poor faded brow 

A wreath of thy weaving to see, 
Go, dearest, and seek for some dark cypress leaves, 

And of them twine a crownlet for me. 

This rose-bud so lovely, go place in her hair 
Who its beauty perchance may outshine ; 

And this choice sprig of myrtle get some one to wear 
Who will gladly its emblem divine. 

This sweet flower of the vale would be misplaced, I 
fear, 
Did I in its favour relent : 
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Humility's type would but ill become one 
Whose mind 'tis said 's proud and unbent. 

Rose, myrtle, and lily, then take back, my friend, 

For as objects or emblems they are, 
E'en one evening's space me a lustre to lend. 

Too bright and too beautiful far. 
But if still 'tis thy wish on my poor faded brow 

A wreath of thy weaving to see, 
Go, dearest, and seek for some dark cypress leaves. 

And of them twine a crownlet for me. 
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THE LOVE OF THE FEW. 

The love of the few ! Oh, the love of the few ! 
And the hate of the world, if you will ! 

Give me some few hearts which are faithful and true- 
In sunshine and shade the same still — 

And I care not what of me the many may deem — 
How Urn I may sink in their eyes — 

For my spirit can bow to no standard so mean. 
As to fawn on the things I despise. 

The love of the few ! Oh, the love of the few ! 

And I reck not for proud worldling's scorn ; 
Be my bosom's the friendship that wears the like hue, 

On life's billows, in calm or in storm : 
The praise or the pity of those whom I hold 

In contempt, I rank all as the same ; 
I look down on their plaudits, nor seek to unfold 

The leaves of their sunshiny fame. 
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My love it is centred in one little bark, 

Where all that are dear may be found, 
And it glides o'er the waters, unmindful how dark 

Are the clouds or the tempest around. 
I want but these breasts to respond back to mine — 

Their hearts to beat constant and true. 
Let others go kneel at this changing world's shrine— 

Be mine the sweet love of the few. 
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THE SAILOR BOY'S DEATH. 

Not a tear was shed, not a fnend was nigh. 
When the sailor boy breathed his last deep sigh ; 
But the roaring sound of the ocean drear, 
Was the last that smote on his dying ear. 

Not a sigh was given, not an eye was wet. 
As on his young life the last sun set ; 
No fond bosom heaved, not a word was said. 
When a messmate whispered he was dead. 

No agonized parent dropt o'er him a tear — 
No sorrowing friends surrounded his bier ; 
In no coffin or shroud was he carefiilly wound, 
But carelessly in his coarse hammock was bound. 

On the deck of the vessel his young corpse they laid : 
'Mid the roar of the ocean, a short prayer was said : 
A moment's pause — ^'twas plunged 'neath the wave, 
And the boisterous billow is the sailor boy's grave. 
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IN AFTER YEARS THEY MET. 

In after years they met ; 

And there was by his side 
A fair and lovely being. 

She knew it was his bride. 
And by her one was standing. 

Whose right it was to claim 
The fealty of her phghted vow — 

She bore his rank and name. 

They passed ; his salutation 

Fell strangely on her ear : 
But, if her bosom felt a pang. 

She let it not appear. 
Her cheek could not be paler 

Than was its wonted hue ; 
The only change more proudly calm, 

Her every feature grew. 
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One moment ere he passed. 

Her eye glanced to his side, 
Where hung, confiding on his arm. 

His young and loTely hride. 
She saw hia seek her husband's, 

Tho* not in either^s gaze 
Reproach had mingled ; yet both felt 

Each thought on other days. 



N 
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THE BEE AND THE VIOLET. 

I WATCHED a bee as it rored among 

A garden of sweets, and traced it on. 

From flower to flower, and from plant to tree» 

As it with hovering wing did flee. 

First on a violet it met my view. 

In a lowly spot, and of modest hue ; 

So nearly hid, few would have found 

Whence sprang the fragrance shed around. 

The rover on her dewy breast 

For a few moments found him rest. 

Collected the sweets which she did contain. 

Sought for their source — nor sought in vain ; 

But her stem was weak ; she drooped her head» 

She brake with his weight — and away he fled — 

Fled to another, a showy plant. 

Of gaudy aspect, and glaring flaunt ; 

And that he hovered a moment o'er. 

But found it contributed not to his store. 

So on to the rosebud's lovely tree 

The robber insect again did flee, 
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Where sweetness and beauty both were shed, 

I thought that at last he would have staid : 

But no ; he resumed his flight once more. 

And to learn the cause, I culled the flower. 

Alas ! tho* in health, it seemingly glowed 

In secret, a worm had preyed on the bud. 

Still I followed the roTcr with anxious eye : 

He had chosen a blossom of scarlet dye. 

But, seeking for sweets at its bosom's core. 

Discovered a riyal was there before. 

He fled, and selected a briar-tree, 

And there pleased a moment he seemed to be. 

But soon again was he on the wing, 

For its thorns had given the stinger a sting. 

Another plot quickly impeded his flight, 

"Wliere a floweret he chose, which was varied and 

bright, 
Only but for a moment ; one fairer to view 
Attracted his notice, and to it he flew. 
'Twas but in appearance — it did not contain 
The all that his fickle heart wished to obtain. 
Then sought he the lily, soon sated was he ; 
And back towards the violet once more he did flee. 
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Twas drooping, 'twas dying ; but even in death. 
Was it lovely, and fragrance remained in its breath ; 
Oh, had he but treated it gently before. 
It still would have lived to have yielded him more. 
One moment his victim impeded his flight. 
Then, soaring on high, he was lost to my sight. 
As I stooped for the flower, it was sadly I thought 
Of how many as lovely had shared the same lot ; 
That dead blossom's leaves in my bosom I placed. 
And kept them an emblem of man's fickle taste : 
He oft, Hke the bee, when the heart he has gained. 
Forsakes it, that others be also obtained — 
Forsakes it, and conscience endeavours to smother. 
What cares he — 'tis broken ! — he flies to another. 
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THEY BORE HER TO THE SILENT TOMB. 

They bore her to the silent tomb, 

That young and maiden thing ; 
Laid her corse within its narrow bed. 

And earth did on it fling : 
The last few solemn prayers were said, 

A blessing offered o'er her ; 
And dust was given back to dust. 

Till the last trump restore her. 

And they left her in the cold, cold grave. 

The turf above her growing ; 
Night's damp was still upon the grass, 

. And the eastern sun was glowing. 
Its ray dispelled that morning dew ; 

And, resting where she was lying. 
It seemed to chide all grief for one 

Whose soul was 'mid the undpug. 
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They left her there, and turned them thence 

To the home from whence they hore her ; 
There was a something in every place, 

That spoke but to deplore her : 
Her stringless harp in a comer stood, 

Gone was the hand that tuned it ; 
Her lily drooped in its sunny place — 

Why not ? for whom now bloomed it ? 

There's a vacant seat in every room, 

And a gentle tongue is mute. 
Missing a light foot on the stair ; 

And the sounds of voice and lute. 
And the flowers which she had loved to tend, 

Unmoistcned droop the bead. 
Fit types of her whose hand they miss — 

Unblossomed, faded, dead. 

And where is she, the loved, lost one ? 

No more is she seen to glide. 
With her pale, fair face, and her eye of thought. 

Where lately she was the pride. 
Her spirit is fled to a genial clime — 

Here it was only a guest — 
On wing, like a bird of some foreign land. 

To fly back to its own loved nest. 
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ON TWO SISTERS. 

Which is most lovely — that slight form — 

That gentle speaking eye — that brow, 
So calm — that cheek, now pale, then warm, 

Crimsoned, and blanched, by feelings ebb and 
flow — 
These bright brown ringlets — that sweet smile, 

Hovering around a mouth where mildness reigns — 
That glance, so innocent, so free from guile. 

Which oftener than by words thy thought pro- 
claims ? 

Or that fair form, in beauty's riper hour — 

That dark and sparkling eye — that hp. 
Curled proudly, conscious of thy beauty's power, 

Yet fearful, lest a word or glance should slip. 
To let the looker on perceive thou hast 

So much of female vanity, to see. 
With aught like pleasure, admiring gazes cast 

On thy fair brow of youthful dignity ? 
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I know not which is loveliest — thy shining hair. 

Of raven hue — or thy rich ringlets hrown — 
Thy features so expressive, thine so fair. 

As if thy spirit no wrong thought could own. 
Sometimes I think that nature has on thee 

Impresssed her deepest seal ; but then thy sister's 
face. 
So proudly lovely in its dignity, 

Comes to lay claim to a still chaster grace. 

Sisters ye are — nor mine be it to tell 

Which is most beautiful in mind, or face, or form; 
Or which sheds most around that nameless spell. 

And thro* its power has most the power to charm. 
Thine eye's soft radiance some may most admire ; 

Others, more lovely thy dark bright one deem ; 
Some, thy mild glance — some, thine of liquid fire : 

And both are subject meet for poet's dream. 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIFE. 

Nay, tell me not the battle plain 

Is no fit place for me. 
Say, am I not thy bride, thy wife ?— 

Oh, let me go with thee. 

I'll shrink not, e'en tho' all around 
With danger, death be rife ; 

My presence it will nerve thine arm. 
My prayers theyTl guard thy life. 

Mine are no womanly fears — 

I am a soldier's bride ; 
And as courageous as thyself 

I'll be when by thy side. 

I love thy life, but dearer 

Thine honour is to me ; 
And should thy spirit sink or faint, 

I'll whisper — victory ! 
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My voice, oh I it wi]l urge thee on, 
My tears thou ne'er shalt see ; 

Then leave, oh, leave me not behind. 
But let me go with thee. 

Thou knowest not a woman's heart, 

Tis only weak as long 
As all shines bright and fair around, 

In danger it grows strong. 

Strong will I be, my husband ; 

Nor shalt thou find to chide 
One wavering sign of weakness, 

When I am by My side. 

Then let me go with thee. 

My spirit all can brave 
But absence ; let me go and share 

Thy triumph, or thy grave. 

And should the foeman's arrow 
Beach my beloved's form, 

I'll seek him 'mid the fallen slain. 
Or e'en the battle's storm — 
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I'll seek him ; on my bosom 

His drooping head shall lie ; 
Reviving, still for him I'll live — 

Or djdng, with him die. 

Oh, what is life without thee ? 

A living death 'twould be ; 
Thou lovest me not, or else 

Thou'dst let me go with thee. 

Forgive that word, my husband. 

Thy presence is my life ; 
Thou canst not part one from thee 

Who is thine own— thy wife. 

Thanks for that glance relenting. 

Sweet pledge is it to me 
That my lov'd boon is granted — 

Thou'lt let me go with thee. 
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THE ORPHAN GIRL. 

She leaves the home of her infancy — 

The home where her childhood's years 
Had been passed so quick and so happily, 

Oh, bid her not check these tears : 
'Twas therCy on this world, she oped her eyes. 

And therCy on a mother's breast, 
Were stilled her first low feeble cries. 

And the babe was hushed to rest. 

'Twas there her young thoughts had burst their shell. 

And reason first shed its ray ; 
There the mother, who'd loved her so fondly well. 

Had taught her young lips to pray ; 
There she had sat on that mother's knee. 

As twilight the noon did chase. 
With that soft arm twined round her all tenderly. 

And her own locked in close embrace. 
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There she had played 'neath that mother's eye^ 

With her brothers and sisters gay — 
She recalled her smile, she recalled her sigh, 

Which so soon had passed away ; 
There she had watched that mother's cheek 

Paler and paler grow. 
Seen her wax weak, and still more weak. 

Her tones wane more faint and low. 

There she had knelt when none were near, 

And felt she was motherless ; 
Her breast had not heayed, and she shed no tear — 

Her griefs depths she wished none to guess : 
But now, as she gazed the last, last time 

On that memory hallowed spot. 
No icy case can her thoughts confine. 

And she weeps — oh, chide her not. 

She Ungers still, and before her mind 

Comes a youthful sister's face. 
With her smile so soft, and her glance so kind. 

Golden hair, and sweet childish grace ; 
And then the fair form, the fine pure brow 

Of an elder, her dark bright eye. 
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With its gentle beam, has arisen now — 
She had seen both droop and die. 

And she lingers yet ; a father's voice 

On memory's wing hath come ; 
How oft had its tones bid heart rejoice ? 

Does she dream can he too be gone ? 
But if not, why that room with its vacant hue 1 

Why her dress the garment of woe ? 
And was she an orphan ? It must be true — 

He was dead — oh, it must be so. 

For she stands at the door of her childhood's home. 

As her s to return there no more : 
She feels the Jirst bright thread of Ufe has been spun. 

That her girlhood's first sunshine is o'er. 
One last, fond look, and she leaves the spot 

Which past joy, e'en past sorrow, endears ; 
And she feels with hfe only can e'er be forgot 

The home of her infant years. 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 

The hour of midnight passed^ 

Another, and anotlAr ; 
Yet, still the waning lamp she trimmed- 

Her feelings strove to smother : 
The embers were expiring, 

Unheeded, on the hearth ; 
Too anxious was her bosom 

To note its fuel's dearth. 

Her baby stirred ; she hushed it. 

Trembling, lest its low cry 
Might drown the wished-for footsteps 

She still kept fancying nigh. 
Oh, none can tell the visions 

That fly on torture's wing. 
To haunt a mind uneasy, 

More poignant make the sting. 
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Past, present, future — all 

Presented to her view 
Nought but a dreary prospect, 

Of cold and cheerless hue. 
Now rose her girlhood's dreams. 

The memories of her youth ; 
The home that she had quitted, 

Relying on his truth. 
♦ 
And then the present came, 

Her bosom's secret strife — 
The slighted, and forsaken — 

The scorned, neglected wife. 
She, lonely and deserted — 

He, 'mid some ball-room's glare. 
Or 'neath the baneful influence 

Of gambling's tainted air. 



The future — ^higher rose the heave 
That swelled her breast within ; 

Before her, deeper depths of woe. 
Before him, deeper sin ; 

To see her baby nurtured 
In penury, or crime. 
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Or else a father's care, and love, 
For ever to resign. 

Her eye fell on the mirror. 

She thought of other days. 
Before these charms had faded, 

Which he was wont to praise ; 
But what was it had dimmed that eve, 

And robhed her cheek of bloom ? 
His coldness, and her shghted love, 

And long, lone nights of gloom. 

But morning's ray is dawning now, 

And fresh from balmy sleep 
All nature starts anew to life ; 

Still doth that young wife weep — 
He comes not still— oh, where is he ? 

Each step upon the stair 
Brightens that eye so lovely yet. 

Flushes a brow still fair. 

The morn has dwindled into day. 

And day to night again ; 
Another night has passed away. 

She watches still in vain — 



M 
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In vain — his plighted vows are hroken — 
The chain of holy love 

Is snapt. Go, hapless wife and mother- 
Go seek a friend ahove. 
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AN IMPROMPTU REPLY, 

ON BEING ASKED TO ADMIRE SOME BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 

NEAR G . 

No, tell me not 'tis lovely, nor ask me to admire 
A prospect which, in days of yore, my hosom could 

inspire 
With feelings bright, ecstatic, pure, and owing not 

their birth 
To aught deriving parentage from this low tainted 

earth. 

No, point me out no beauty, tho' beauty round me 
bloom ; 

For in my bosom now, alas! exists but beauty's 
tomb : 

Once my eye, too, could gaze around, with admira- 
tion fraught ; 

It was when those I loved were near, to echo every 
thought. 
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It was when heart to heart replied, and kindred souls 

were nigh, 
A smile to answer with a smile, a sigh give for a sigh ; 
When those who first before me, had nature's beauties 

placed, 
Were near to lead my young mind on, to objects yet 

untraced. 

It was when not untenanted, that fine old mansion 
stood, 

When not alone the whistling trees re-echoed through 
that wood. 

Oh, no ; when in, around, above, joy shed its bright- 
some ray — 

Twas then, with young and lively hearts, my heart 
was also gay. 

Oh, yes, tho' clouded now my brow, and quenched 

each joyous tone. 
Yet once, and in these very groves, I gladness called 

mv own ; 
And buoyed with childhood's hopes and glee, this 

very walk hath been. 
In bye-gone days, of happiest hours, the oft-repeated 

scene. 
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But fled have joysome hours from me, and borne 
upon their wing, 

Are likewise those round whom my heart with fondest 
love did cling : 

Yon scattered leaves, tho' lovely once, now withered 
seek the ground, 

More S3nnpathizing with my heart, than aught be- 
sides around. 

Then tell me not 'tis lovely, nor ask me to admire 

A prospect which, tho' loved in yore, now cannot joy 
inspire. 

It only tells me those most loved for ever have de- 
parted — 

It only makes me feel the more that I am broken- 
hearted. 
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THO' ABSENCE MAY LESSEN, ETC. 

Tho' absence may lessen the commune of feeling, 

And distance diminish thought's mutual flow, 
And timcy in her swift course, be stealthily stealing 

From the eye its bright glance, from the cheek its 
soft glow : 
And tho* trials, and hardships, youth's hot blood be 
cooling. 

Disappointments be many, and sorrows not few — 
Still, brother beloved, there's one passion o'er-ruling, 

Engulphing all others — 'tis affection for you. 

Affection, affection, that nought can restrain — 
Love pure as the dew-drops besprinkling yon 
flowers — 

Love ever, in absence or distance, the same — 
Of time and of trial defying the powers — 
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Love which, in the sunshine of happiness, feels 
The cloud of your absence a darkener of joy : 

Whilst o'er each gay moment a vacancy steals. 
Which nought can fill up, to prove e'er an alloy. 

And e'en when hfe's trials cast their dark shadows 
o'er, 
My lot and my path, still thought crosses the 
deep; 
And then tears will gush forth, tho' repressed be- 
fore. 
And I weep, that I have not your breast on to 
weep — 
Yes, I weep for your absence — not for troubles that 
press. 
Or strive to oppress me — they're not worth a 
sigh; 
But I'd scorn them much more, and would feel them 
much less. 
My own brother beloved, wert thou once more 
nigh. 

But away, fooUsh tears — stoop not heart to regret, 
Tho' it be not our fate near each other to dwell — 
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Tho' our homes, e'en our names be quite different — 
yet 
His hand that hath led us, doth He not all things 
well? 
And tho' oceans may sever, and distance divide. 
Together, my brother, our hearts may ascend 
To the throne of His grace, and there, side by side. 
In this world and the next, fond and faithfully 
blend. 
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MY BIRTH-DAY. 

My birth-day, my birth-day, oh, dreamer awake. 

And banish thy visions away ; 
From them gilding no more must realities take — 

This, this is thy eighteenth birth-day. 

Begone, ye fair dreams, my dreaming time's past ; 

Truth's dawn has already begun. 
And womanhood comes with her cares, to o'ercast 

My girlhood's fast, fast setting sun. 

Poor captive of feeling, poor child of romance. 
Weep, weep, thy loved fetters are broken ; 

As melts the hard frost in the sunbeam's first glance. 
Flies fancy, when reason hath spoken. 

Weep, weep, for the days that have fled from thy grasp. 
The morning, the spring-time of life ; 

No more 'twill be thine pleasure's shadow to clasp. 
And with dreams quell thy bosom's sad strife. 
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No more thro' the region of fancy thou'lt roam. 
That highly-drawn picture's removed ; 

These fictions so cherished, till deemed thine own. 
Are fled, like all else thou hast loved. 

My birth-day, my birth-day, oh, mention it not. 

Wouldst thou speak to a captive of chains ? 
Mark not its return, let it pass all forgot, 

For to me it but sorrow proclaims. 

Wouldst thou pluck the last bud that remained on a 
stem? 

A slight-rooted shrub wouldst thou shake ? 
Wouldst thou give for a valued, a valueless gem ? 

Or a heart almost broken, quite break ? 

Thou wouldst not, I know, but most fondly wouldst 
heal 

That crushed spirit, chase its sorrows away ; 
Then, oh, not one word, for too sadly I feel 

This, this is my eighteenth birth-day. 
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THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL. 



" Festivities are fit for what is happily concluded : at the com- 
mencement they but waste the force and zeal which should inspire 
us. Of all festivities, the marriage festival appears the most un- 
suitable: calmness, humility, and silent hope befit no ceremony 
more than this." — Goethe. 



Let them fall ! let them fall ! — 'tis but right they 
should flow. 

These tears of a daughter's regret : 
Unfeeling, ah ! yes, could she tearlessly go 

From a home where she ever hath met 
With a love which in purity none can exceed. 

In fervency none can excel ; 
Let them fall ! let them fall ! — from the heart they 
proceed, 

To blend with the young bride's farewell. 

Fare ye well, parents ! — ^'twould mockery be. 
In my pen to attempt the reveaUng 
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Of the heart-rending struggle that parting with je. 
Stirs up 'tween each thought and each feeUng. 

The painter of old drew a covering veil 
Over sorrow, its deepness to tell ; 

So powers, numbers, aye, even reason, would fail, 
Did I say to ye more than — farewell. 

Fare thee well, brother I — but lately it seems 

That I roved a mere child by thy side — 
Made thee laugh at my fancies, and smile at my 
dreams, 

Or called forth remonstrance by pride. 
Fare thee well! fare thee well! — we have parted 
before. 

Yet the tear of regret springs anew : 
My brother, my friend, my heart's idol of yore. 

Beloved of it ever, adieu ! 

Fare thee well, sister ! — thy presence indeed 

Has been a sweet solace to-day ; 
Oh ! may this new sympathy serve but to feed 

Our love and our friendship, I pray. 
I stood by thy side, whilst thou gave to my brother 

Thyself and thy freedom to keep : 
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And thou stoodst now by mine, whilst I pledged to 
another 
Those same solemn vows — let me weep ! 

Let me weep ! let me weep ! for my young maiden 
gladness, 

Changed now for a name and a ring ; 
Though hope shine through fear, and joy mingle with 
sadness. 

This parting's a harrowing thing. 
Let me weep ! let me weep ! for the days that are past — 

For my girlhood, and that girlhood's sweet name ; 
Oh, to life's latest hours shall your memories last. 

And its most cherished spot ye shall claim. 

Farewell to my friends ! and farewell to my home 1 

To the place of my birth and my rearing ! 
Oh, oft on the wing of bright fancy I'll roam 

'Mid the scenes of my girlhood's sweet sharing. 
Let them fall ! let them fall ! — the warm tears which 
proceed 

From a girl's last regrets ne'er repel : 
The bride, let her weep — nor the feelings impede 

Which must flow as she falters — Farewell ! 
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THE BRIDE'S MOTHER'S REPLY. 

Let them flow ! let them flow ! 

Soon her rapid tears will stop ; 
Whilst mine in secret, sad and slow, 

Must ever for her absence drop. 

Let her go ! let her go ! 

Tears but faintly speak my loss ; 
Nothing but the Lord, I know. 

Saves from sinking, by his Cross. 

The idol that He takes away 

Was loved too much — too Kttle He, 

Who claims His rightful place to-day. 
And cuts my cord to set me free. 

That tie so comforting and blest 
Is broken, and the bird alone 

Hath nought but the forsaken nest. 
Away from which her treasure's flown. 
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Let them flow ! let them flow ! 

Soon her rapid tears will stop ; 
Whilst mine in secret, sad and slow. 

Must ever for her ahsence drop. 
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ERIN, MAVOURNEEN. 

Fair land of my birth, though away from thy shore. 
My heart seems to cherish thee only the more. 
To love thee the better, bright gem of the sea — 
Oh, Erin, mavoumeen, acushla machree ! 

In joy or in sorrow, in weal or in woe. 

Thy memory ne'er doth my spirit forego ; 

But in calm or in tempest, turns still true to thee — 

Oh, Erin, mavoumeen, acushla machree ! 

When pleasure's the watchword, and joy's sun is 

brightest. 
Thought retraces those days which were gayest and 

lightest ; 
Child and girlhood's fair mom passed through quickly 

in thee — 
Oh, Erin, mavoumeen, acushla machree. 
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Thought returns to my home, to the place of my 

birth— 
To those whom my heart once held dearest on earth ; 
And with their loved forms it must needs too, link 

thee — 
Oh, Erin, mavoumeen, acushla machree ! 

I think of the hills where in childhood I bounded — 
I think of the glen where my young voice resounded. 
And sigh for those glad days, I sigh too for thee — 
Oh, Erin, mavourneen, acushla machree! 

'Tis not I can number a great many years — 
'Tis not my lot's compassed with trials or fears ; 
But my thought's glow hath fled since I parted from 

thee — 
Oh, Erin, mavourneen, acushla machree ! 

And I sigh for those days when bright fancy's wing, 
Hovering over each object, robbed grief of its sting. 
And hope's sun could so quickly cause all clouds to 

flee— 
Oh, Erin, mavourneen, acushla machree ! 

p 
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Yes, many a vision of greatness and fame, 

My country, was mingled and linked with thy name ; 

Aye, many a dream was expended on thee — 

Oh, Erin, mavourneen, acushla machree ! 

But away have they passed — my girl's dreams are 

o'er ; 
A wife and a mother — departed thy shore. 
Warm love and fond prayers I can only give thee — 
Oh, £rin, mavoumeen, acushla machree ! 
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FAREWELL TO THEE, GLENERMIT. 

Farewell to thee, Glenennit ! — a long, a last 

farewell ! 
Farewell to thee, ahode of peace — sojourn of joy and 

spell! 
For I must leave thee, sweet retreat ; not mine the 

cherished hUss 
To dwell amidst thy loveliness, and wish no home 

hut this. 

Yes, I must leave thee ! Ah ! I guessed it would 

he even so : 
The friends I loved the dearest, were ever first 

to go. 
The flowers I thought the rarest, were sure to fade 

away ; 
The hopes I deemed the fairest, first mouldered 

in decay. 
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The dreams mj bosom cherished, found e'en in birth 

their tomb ; 
In girlhood, all I ever loved met an untimely doom ; 
And I had thought, so deeply known was this world's 

parting knell. 
It never more would cost a tear to say the word 

farewell. 

But here, amidst the peaceful glades o£ thy most 
lovely glen. 

Fresh buds have sprouted from my heart, and Fve 
grown young again — 

Younger than e'er I was in youth — ^for disappoint- 
ment's blast 

Had nipped the sapling in its growth, and blight 
upon it cast. 

Farewell to thee, Glenermit ! — a long, a last farewell! 
Tears let them fall — I would not now the genial flow 

repel ; 
Seven months of peaceful happiness has op'd their 

source anew- 
Rare luxury are they to me, too oft repressed and 

few. 
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Aye, let them fall, dear lovely Glen — ^in coming spring- 
time, thou 

Wilt look for strangers, 'chance, more lovely than even 
thou dost now. 

And o'er its rocky bed the river will all as brightly 
foam. 

Whilst strangers' footsteps roam amongst the paths 
where now mine roam. 

The ivy o'er my cottage porch will all as closely twine. 
When cottage porch and cottage home will be no 

longer mine ; 
Strange hands will tend my flow' rets, nor will they 

miss my care, 
But bloom for stranger's tendance as brilliant and as 

fair. 

But now farewell, a last farewell, my lovely cottage 

home — 
The dearest I have dwelt in, and happiest I have 

known; 
I'd vainly thought the tide-tossed bark had anchor 

down here cast. 
In quietness to Hnger on until Hfe's goal were past. 
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Vain thought ! Once more upon the billows the ship 

is rudely flung ; 
Better have not found port at all, than now, with 

sails unstrung, 
x\nd out of use, once more to have to brave the 

ocean's shock. 
And broken helm — 'twill surely shiver upon some 

sunken rock. 

But no, 't has still a pilot left ; e'en without helm He, 
Will into some safe haven guide, spite the rough 

winds and sea; 
Others may deem it worthless, nor stretch a helping 

hand. 
But He thinks not as others think, and 'ttoUl be 

brought to land. 

My tears may flow apace — my heart may deeply 

s^h— 
But I repine not, for my hopes, I feel, are built on 

high— 
Upon a rock o'er which life's changes have neither 

power nor spell : 
Farewell to thee, Glenermit ! — a long, a last farewell ! 
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THOUGHTS ON HEARING OF THE SUDDEN 
DEATH OF . 

And is she gone ? She comes before me now 
As last I saw her — ^in the pomp, and pride 
Of state and beauty, with her plume-crowned brow, 
And graceful form, robed in train rich and wide, 
And glance where dignity seemed love to chide. 
Ah! I remember me, I thought she gave 
That dress the charm that did therein reside. 
Thou tyrant death ! could no less dear one save 
This wife, this mother, from thy grasp and the grave ? 

Cut off! cut off! — aye, in the pride of y6uth. 
Of love, and loveliness * Her children play. 
Unconscious they have met a loss, in sooth. 
No chance or change can e'er again repay. 
A mother ! — ^who but mother claim can lay 
Unto like holy name ? Her husband's eye 
Falls on what but recalls a by-gone day — 
A glance — ^a voice — ^which ne'er can more reply 
To his in love— they now esdst but in a tear and sigh. 
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Shall any bend them now to beauty's shrine ? 
Shall any pride them now on stately form ? 
Or to the ties of love the heart resign^ 
Or boast themselves of power the eye to charm T 
What have they, she possessed not, to disarm 
The shaft of malice, or the hand of death 7 
Who then can brave the spoiler's hate to harm. 
Or play them with the short-lived, fading wreath, 
Made up of earth's affections — youth, health, beauty, 
breath 7 

Oh, 'tis a solemn thought, that she who late 
Was, is no more a fellow-mortal here. 
"Dust unto dust," 'tis every being's fate ; 
Whilst the soul, seeking its eternal sphere. 
Must straight before the Ood of souls appear : 
The God of souls, oh, to His mansion blest 
Each soul of man, as bidding kind, and dear. 
Nor welcome onlv to his feast, and rest — 
He gives a garment, too, how radiant! to each 
guest. 

The wedding garment — ah, who can refuse 
To put that dear-bought, glorious garment on ? 
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Or their self-righteous rohes the rather choose. 
O'er their weak works to heap in pride upon ? 
But God is just — His eye on only one 
Garment can rest ; and it is steeped and red. 
In Jesu's hlood, and the one work was done 
Upon Mount Calvary, when His side bled. 
And He, the sinless, gave His Ufe for sin instead. 

Thus robed — righteous in Jesu's righteousness — 
The weakest sinner bold can enter in. 
Nor fear refusal — Jesu's name his dress; 
Heaven is for sinners, although not for sin. 
And Jesu's blood makes all in God's eyes clean. 
Thus robed in robes a Father's kindness gave. 
And His Son*s sweet obedience did redeem ; 
The soul with joy can cry on Jordan's wave — 
*0h, Death, where is thy sting? — Thy victory, oh. 
Grave ?" 

February, 1845. 
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A GIRL'S LAST ADDRESS TO HER FAITH- 

LESS LOVER. 

Take back thy gifU, they would but rust 
With one thou'st trampled in the dust — 
Who pledged thee all in hopes to save, 
And whom thou'st doomed to early grave. 
But take thy gifts, and let them speak, 
And call shame's blush upon thy cheek ; 
For they will tell how tJum hast spoken, 
Ere yet thy truth and faith were broken. 
Yes, take them back, and in their touch 
Thou'dst feel a curse — ^had I wished such ; — 
But, no ; I loved thee when I deemed 
That thou thyself wert what thou seemed ; 
And where I loved, I cannot hate, 
But pray for blessings on thy fate ; 
This, this my curse — and deeper far 
Thou'lt feel it, (if thy feehngs are 
Such as a touch of manhood own,) 
Than direst one, in deadliest tone. 
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Ob, was it not enough that I, 

For thy sake, did the world defy, 

Without thee joining in its blame, 

Or casting shade on my pure fame ? 

But know, there's that within my heart. 

Which can support 'neath every smart ; 

Aye, even that which comes from thee. 

Though keenest it of misery ! 

\^liat is it ? Ask thyself— recall 

How 'twizs thou won my heart — ^my all — 

Yes, true, my all — ^yet 'twas a gift 

A noble man might proudly lift ; 

Nor Kghtly won, nor blindly given— 

For does ,not pity come from heaven ? 

And not resigned was it to dream 

Of worldly good, or worldly scheme. 

Or quiet hope of happiness — 

I had a higher aim — ^not less 

Than the pure wish o£ saving thee. 

Though I e'en victim were to be. 

And dear delight was it to think, 

I'd snatch thee from destruction's brink — 

Was, 'chance, predestined thee to save 

From ignominy or the grave ! 
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But now thou'st dashed this cap aside — 
Poured scorn on thy intended bride ; 
Yet say, what is it thou hast gained ? 
Any exchange that has not pained ? 
For thee I mourn — ^for thine — for thee — 
Pay back thy scorn with sympathy ; 
Thou'lt need it all, for thou'lt yet feel 
Some conscience pangs time will not heal ; 
Then, then, though I be in my grave, 
'Twill soothe to think that I — forgave. 
But my mind sinks not — as I said. 
There's that within can banish dread 
Of worldling's scorn, or worldling's blame. 
Or thy aspersions on my fame : 
And it is — cojucious purity 
In every thought concerning thee. 
E'en now, the intervening time 
Blotted since then, I still were thine ; 
For from such being as then thou 
Didst seem, I could not hold my vow : 
Think what thou mad'st thyself appear. 
And thou wilt — mtut — pronounce me clear ; 
Transforming thy each fault, to show 
How I could save from ruin and woe. 
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Enough of this — ^and for the rest. 
In truth, ^r me thou'st judged the best ; 
And my heart thanks thee, most of all. 
That 'tis not doomed to own thy thralL 
Laugh thou — ^and let the world laugh too 
At me ! — But if the words be true. 
That laughers should be thej who win, 
For me to laugh were lesser sin ; 
For I have won escape as great 
As e'er was heard of yet in fate ; 
For I have learned, for now I know. 
Thou couldst not love and treat me so. 
But I laugh not — I'd too nigh paid 
For a girl's credence— nor upbraid ; 
And time is coming when thou'lt cling 
Close to the hope that such words bring — 
Glad in thy soul that from the grave 
They'll tell thee only, I-^forgave, 
Take back thy gifts — they would but rust 
With one thou'st trampled in the dust ; 
But who, now risen, flings back on thee 
Gifts, curse, and scorn — in sympathy — 
For all that thou must feel — thus riven 
From inward peace— Thou art forgiven ! 



J 
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ON HEARING SOME SCORNFUL REMARKS 
ON HUMBLE PARENTAGE. 

And dost thou think she conld not be 

A lady, 'cause not nobly bora ? 
Nay, cast not such a glance on me — 

I reck not, do not note thy scorn ; 
For know, my mind but gives to nUnd 

The place which thou'st to birth assigned. 

But hear a few truths ere we part. 
And heed — they'll save thi/self tLgsAn : 

The really great are great in heart. 

And know no shame but conduct's shame ; 

And never censure high blood's dearth. 

Nor pride themselves on their ovm birth. 

Birth, birth — what is it without breeding ? 

A name ! — a case without a gem ! — 
A carcase scarcely worth the feeding !— 

A jewel of paste in diadem ! — 
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A thing to speak of when alone^ 
The owner has nought else to own I 

Give me, instead^ a mind well stored, 
A taste refined, and manners sprung 

From innate grace, which wisdom's hoard 
Hath taught, and bent, yet left unstrung ; 

And rU ask nought save the mere name 

By which such friendship I may claim. 

You smile in scorn ! — smile on, smile on ! — 

Perhaps, in truth, His I am not 
So highly born myself, to fawn 

Upon the great, or ask the lot 
Of each who in my way may fall : 
If well brought up, to me that's all. 

This may be sign of lowly birth. 

Yet flows there pure blood in each vein ; 

And if I'm proud of aught on earth, 
'Tis of the sire from whom I came. 

And of a mind which ne'er resigned 

A tittle yety save Hwere to mind ! 



M 
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HAST THOU STOOD BY THE BED OF 

DEATH ? 

Hast thou stood by the bed of death ? 

Hast thou heard hfe's parting sigh ? 
Or with motionless gaze watched the last deep breath 

Return unto God on high ? 
Hadst thou done this, and the watched one were 

Dearer than life to thee, 

Thou wouldst not now chide my brow's dark shade of 

care, 
Nor e'en hint at its gloom to me. 

Oh ! smile not thou, with that mocking smile — 

Time, I know, closes all wounds o'er ; 
But e'en should its flight of my sorrow beguile. 

Still my heart can ne'er fed as before — 
For one it has loved has passed away, 

And I've been by her side in death — 
Marked the sightless eye as it closed on day — 

Heard the last — convulsive breath. 
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And my hand, the hand which she late had clasped. 

Drew the motionless eyehds down ; 
Tho'I scarce could helieve her last sigh hadheen gasped 

Life's freed captive so gently had flown. 
Not a murmuring word — ^not a look of pain — 

Not a glance toward this world was given ; 
A gurgle — ^long breath — and her spirit again 

Was resumed by its father in heaven. 

And how could I bear such a scene, you ask ; 

Ah me ! it was hard to bear, — 
But to tend her last hours — tho' a torturing task. 

Was the sweetest, 'twas left me here. 
That golden lock which you gaze on now, 

Wandered then down her fevered cheek. 
And was pushed by my hand how oft back from her 
brow ! 

Oh, what volumes doth it now not speak ! 

How young she looked ! and how passing fair ! 

In her shroud — ^but what cap could hold 
These rich long tresses of silky hair. 

Which mocked death by their shining gold ; 
And stirred by the breeze of the fresh sea air, 

'Round her motionless features rolled ; 
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Calling, as 'twere, for a keener stare, 
The truth of death's tale to unfold. 

Oh, question not thou that her spirit's at 

Hadst thou heen hy her side like m% 
Such a sight to thy faith would have added increase. 

And have caused every douht to flee : 
The dark shades of the valley she walked gently 
through, 

For the ''rod and the staff" were her store. 
And all calmly she entered death's gates, for she knew 

Her Saviour had passed through before. 

Then chide thou not me, for the cloud on my brow. 

When one so well loved has departed, 
Tho' I mourn not for her — ^'tis for those who below 

Are deserted, and nigh broken-hearted : 
Yet her God can guard them, and her Saviour can 
save. 

And her memory I shall it not be 
A lamp too to gleam bright o'er the gloom of the 
grave, 

As well as the waves of life's sea ? 

May, 1M45. 
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I MOURN FOR THEE. 

I MOURN for thee, I mourn for thee. 

When mormng streaks the skies 
With ruddy ray, and a glimmering light 

Proclaims of day the rise ; 
For the dawn recalls a morning scene, 

Ne'er, ne'er to forgotten he. 
And I think of it — and I weep for her, 

And I mourn, I mourn for thee ! 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee, 

In noon-tide's sunny hlaze. 
For its heams rest on a deserted spot. 

And I think of departed days : 
And I turn my eye, for I cannot bear 

These lonely halls to see. 
And I weep for one we've both loved well. 

And I mourn, I mourn for thee ! 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee. 
In the lingering twilight time. 



M 
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And the saddening sound of the evening breeze. 

Seems to me a dirge-like whine ; 
And I fancy a voice of melodious tone 

In that breeze, addressed to me — 
I think of her last words, I weep for hevj 

And I mourn, I mourn for thee ! 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee, 

In the lonely midnight hour. 
For then the deep woe thou hast wrought thy- 
self. 

Comes o'er me with gloomy power : 
But when I would blame thy words and thy ways. 

She comes 'tween that blame and me, 
Whilst the love thou didst bear her, withholds mine 
ire. 

And I mourn, I mourn for thee. 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee. 
When the world breathes on thy fame. 

For I fancy how she would have shrank to hear. 
How striven to clear thy name. 

How pained to know that on one she loved. 
False aspersions could foully be 
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By thine own speech cast ; — oh, I weep for her. 
And I mourn, I mourn for thee! 

I mourn for thee, I mourn for thee, 

At mom, noon, eve, and night. 
For with each, is entwined some memoiy. 

And she rises before my sight : 
And the one she has loved, he is Hnked too fast. 

With her — to fcyrgotten be ; 
So I reck not for wrong, but I think of the past. 

And I mourn, I mourn for thee ! 



July, 1846. 
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SHE IS HAPPILY GONE. 

She is happily gone I she is happily gone ! 

Where anguish or sin cannot soar. 
And a bright beacon now may her spirit become 

To those left behind on Ufe's shore. 
Her hope, if theirs too, it will goide safely home, 

Where once met, "friends shall part never more." 

She is happily gone, she is happily gone, 
From this sojourn of sorrow and pain. 
She has broken the one clasp, which bound her 
alone. 
But has left on our spirits the chain ; 
Then grieve not for one whom the Saviour doth 
own. 
But grieve rather for those who remain. 

81 ic has burst all earth's bonds, and with trial has 
done, 
So let warm prayer exhale sorrows store. 
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Whilst we plead for the left ones that they too may 
come 

To her ** rest" when life's journey is o'er ; 
But let's grieve not for her ; — she is happily gone 

Where once met, " friends shall part never more.' 



THE END. 



Dublin : Printed by J. S. Folds and Son, 6, BftchelorVwftlk. 
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